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Rotes. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN AMERICAN LOYALIST. 
Early in 1874 I sent to “ N. & Q.” (5 S. i. 103) 
some extracts from the MS. autobiography of my 
grandfather, the Rev. Jonathan Denies Rector of 
Annapolis, and, after his return to England, Vicar 
of Epsom. I had not at that time seen the com- 
plete autobiography, but only an abridgment of it 
made by one of the family, from which I extracted 
the passages which appeared in “N. & Q.” I have 
within the last six months read the entire MS., and 
as it contains some interesting pictures of American 
life a century ago, as well as several graphic descrip- 
tions of the writer’s own troubles as a Church and 
King man in those stirring times, I venture to think 
that these passages are of sufficient interest to be 
given to the public. I will endeavour, as far as 
possible, to avoid what has already appeared in 
ourcolumns, I ought to say that, although I 
ve termed my grandfather “an American 
loyalist,” he was not, strictly speaking, an Ame- 
Tican, as he was a native of Cumberland and of a 
Cumberland family. He went, however, to Ame- 
rica when about twenty years of age, settled there, 





and had the Revolution not compelled him to 
resign his living and leave the country, there can 
be no doubt that he would have died there. 
America was, therefore, his adopted country, and 
he evidently, so long as he lived there, regarded it 
in this light. 

The portions of his autobiography which are of 
general interest are so mixed up with personal and 
private matters that it is not altogether very easy 
to separate the former from the latter. This will 
account for what I fear must look like a want of 
connexion in my extracts. 

If I may be permitted to speak in terms of 
praise of a relative, I should like to say that my 
grandfather (I never knew him, as he died many 
years before I was born) seems to have been a man 
to whom Horace’s description of “justum et 
tenacem propositi virum,” &c., was peculiarly 
applicable. No threats or dangers could make him 
flinch for a single moment from doing what he 
believed to be his duty ; and had his lot been cast 
in Paris in the French, instead of in Maryland in 
the American, Revolution, I am satisfied that he 
would have defied Fouquier Tinville to his face, 
and have gone to the guillotine quite cheerfully an 
hour afterwards. Iam the more disinterested in 
speaking in these terms of my grandfather’s 
character, because his politics are not my own. 

My first. extract, although not referring to 
America, is interesting as showing both the cost 
of living in a distant part of England a century 
and a quarter ago, and the great plentifulness of 
salmon in the North in olden days :— 


“ Tt was, I fancy, only because nothing better occurred, 
that towards the close of the year 1755, bent on leaving 
Wigton, I went to Workington in order to learn mathe- 
matics. I boarded at the Rev. Mr. Ritson’s, who was to 
instruct me; and I was to pay for board and education 
at the rate of a guinea a month. Here I went through 
all the practical branches of navigation, and also land 
surveying, in which I had much practice. It was an 
odd combination, and seemed ominous of my being after- 
wards to compass land and sea in quest of a little bread. 

“This Mr. Ritson was a character, and thought so 
even in a part of the world that is fruitful in characters. 
He was bred a shoemaker, and had, long after he was 
married, worked at his trade in a very low way in a low 
village. But he had a thinking head, and a strong turn 
to mathematical investigations. And having taught 
himself, he next attempted to teach others. This he did 
with such success and reputation that at forty years of 
age Mr. Stanley, of Workington, gave him a title, and he 
went into Orders. Not long after, he was appointed 
schoolmaster at Workington and minister of a chapel at 
Clifton, both of which together did not bring him in 
forty pounds a year; with his private pupils he made it 
about fifty pounds. And on this he not only brought u 
his family, bat saved a thousand pounds or upwards. f 
remember indeed our diet was both ordinary and scanty. 
For a month or more that I was surveying land every 
day, and in very severe weather, we worked from sun to 
sun without eating or drinking ; and I do not remember 
ever to have dined at his house when there was not 
salmon and potatoes mashed, or when there was any- 
thing else....... 
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“I had now become somewhat of a decent scholar, 
when, early in 1759, Mr. James beard that Mr. Younger, 
a respectabl hant in Whitehaven, wanted a young 
man to go out as private tutor to a gentleman's sons in 
Virginia.......l was to enter into pay on the day of my 
leaving England; to have my e gratis ; to have 
my board and sixty pounds sterling a year for teaching 
four boys, with liberty to take four more, on such terms 
as I could agree for, on my arrival.......On the 12th of 
July I landed safe at Urbanna, near the mouth of 

nnock river; and soon after got up to the place 
of my destination, v:z., Captain Dixon's, at Port Royal, 
on the same river, and met with a cordial reception. 

“I was now, in every sense of the word, in a new 
world. The people, in their persons, manners, pursuits, 
and modes of life, were as new and strange to me as their 
country and climate were. There is, however, a happy 
pliancy, if not in human nature in general, yet in my 
particular frame of mind, which soon learns to accom- 
modate itself to any circumstances and any situation. In 
a few months I seemed to be naturalized, and again to 
find myself at home....... 

“ Being hospitable as well as wealthy, Captain Dixon's 
house was much resorted to, but chiefly by toddy-drinking 
company. Port Royal was inbabited in a great measure 
by factors from Scotland and their dependents; and the 
cireumjacent country by planters, in general in middling 
Circumstances. There was not a literary man, for aught 
I could find, nearer than in the country 1 had just left ; 
nor were literary attainments, beyond merely reading or 
writing, at all in vogue or repute. In such society it 
was little likely I should add to my own little stock of 
learning ; in fact, there were no longer ee. 
Shock In all the two years I lived at Port Royal I did not 
form a single friendship on which I can now look back 
with much approbation, though I had a numerous 
acquaintance and many intimacies....... 

“T was now once more quite to seek, and as much at 
a loss as ever as to, a profession for life. My thoughts 
had long been withdrawn from the Church. Yet happily, 
a train of unforeseen circumstances now led me back to 
this my original bias, and at last made me an ecclesiastic. 

“A Mr. Giberne was Rector of Hanover parish, in 
King George's County, and lived across the river, directly 
opposite to Port Royal....... He was now en to 
marry @ rich widow in Richmond County, and the parish 
there being vacant, and offered to him, it was natural he 
should accept it. All at once, and without the least 
solicitation on my part, or even thinking about it, that 
which he was about to leave was offered to me. The 
suddenness of the thing and my deep sense of their 
kindness, rather than my not knowing what else to do 
with myself, determined me to accept of it. I did so, 
and was to sail for England for Orders the week after...... 
Captain Stanley, of the Christian, promised to give me a 
passage home and back in gratis. I embarked on 

the Christian about the middle of December, and 
about the middle of the following month, in 1762, I 
arrived in Whitehaven, after a rough and tempestuous 





passage....... 

“ All the little time I now stayed in England was one 
continued scene of bustle and hurry. went from 
Whitehaven to London for Ordination, and Bishop 
Osbaldeston being then just come to that see, I was long 
detained and much plagued before I succeeded. A horse 
that I bought for six guineas carried me to and from 
London....... 

“It was a remarkable coincidence, though perfectly 
accidental, that I again landed on the 12th of July, and 
agein at Urbanna....... 

“ An incident now occurred, apparently of no moment, 
but which, as it led to some circumstances of great 





moment in my little history, I must set down. One 
Sunday, as I was riding to my church at Leeds, on the 
road | fell in and joined company with a stranger gentle- 
man. He was from Maryland, of the name of Swift, 
distantly related to the family of the celebrated Dean; 
and being a merchant, his errand in my angeiass 
was to secure a large debt owing to him which he thought, 
and not without reason, to be somewhat hazardous. I 
was happy enough to point out to him a way of eff 

his purposes, which might not have occurred to himself, 
but which happily succeeded. On his return he spoke 
of my kind offices and of myself with such warmth that 
next spring four of his most respectable neighbours sent 
four boys under my care. And thus began my acquaint- 
ance in Maryland....,.. 

“IT seemed now to be somewhat in a flourishing way, 
and as I was very diligent and faithful in my employment, 
my character was soon established. But behold, early in 
August I was seized with a violent fever, from which it 
was thought little less than miraculous that I ever 
recovered. It was late in November before I was able 
to stir out of my own doors...... During this illness my 
countryman and acquaintance, the Rey. Mr. Dawson, of 
St. Mary’s, in Carolina County, had died. Port Royal, 
where | had formerly lived, was in this parish; and any 
friends so earnestly solicited me to succeed him, that, 
after some hesitation, I at length consented, but not 
before the people of Hanover, who had so generously 
chosen me for their minister under many disadvantages, 
alzo gave me their entire approbation, ey went so far 
as to continue my salary a quarter of a year after I left 
them; an instance of generosity which I hope never to 
forget.......St. Mary's was not a pleasant place, neither 
had it good water; but there was a good house, and 
another old one, which at a little expense might be 
such an one as I wanted, To this place I removed early 
in the spring. And now, besides adding largely to the 
furniture of my house, { bought stocks of cattle, and 
horses, and slaves. 

“ But my industry and exertions were extraordinary. 
I had the care of a large parish, and my church was 
eleven miles distance from me; neither had I yet any 
stock of sermons. My first overseer turned out good for 
nothing, and I soon parted with him, so that all the care 
of the plantation devolved on me ; and though it was my 
first attempt in that way, I made a good crop. I had 
now also increased my number of boys to nearly thirty, 
most of them the sons of persons of the first condition in 
the colony. They all boarded with me, and I wholly 
superintended them myself, without any usher, for two 


ears. 
ae At this glebe of St. Mary’s I lived, I believe, seven 
years. | had a good neighbourhood, and many hospitable 
and friendly neighbours; and I had a great turn for 
plantation improvements, which I indulged to a great 
extent. Yet upon the whole I cannot look back on this 
period of my life with much satisfaction. It was busy 
and bustling, but it was not amy inasmuch as it was 
very little such a course of life as a literary man should 
wish to lead. And though it was neither wholly un- 
profitable to myself, nor, I trust, wholly useless to others, 
yet I attained neither of these purposes to such a degree 
as I now think I might have done....... 

“The country happened much about that time to be 
greatly overrun with a number of sectaries. They had 
in a manner taken possession of two neighbouring 
parishes, in one of which there was no minister, and in 
the other a weak minister of a bad life. In my own 
parish I remember with pride and comfort I had not « 
single dissenter of any denomination. Some of the 
thoughtful people of those less happy parishes applied to 
me to go amongst them, and endeavour to check 
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delusion. A ,1 yey some sermons, which 
meter aT the blessing of God with 
such effect that many who been decoyed from the 
Church returned to it; and so, finding their congrega- 
tions full off, their leaders soon left them. I attributed 
much of my success in this to my avoiding all disputation 
with their ministers, whom I spoke of as beneath such con- 
descension, on the score of their ignorance and their im- 
pudence. And when one of them publicly challenged me 
toa = debate I declined it, but at the same time set up 
one iel Barksdale, a carpenter in my parish, who had 
a good front and a voluble tongue, and whom therefore 
I easily qualified to defeat his opponent, as he effectually 
did. And I am still persuaded that this method of 
treating the preachers with well-judged ridicule and 
contempt, and their followers with gentleness, persuasion, 
and attention, is a good one. 

“Among my boys I had the son-in-law [my grand- 
father means stepson] of the since so celebrated General 
Washington ; and this laid the foundation of a very par- 
ticular intimacy and friend-hip, which lasted till we 
finally separated, never to unite again, on our taking 
different sides in the late troubles. 

“Mr. Washington was the second of five sons of parents 
distinguished neither for their rank nor fortune. Lau- 
rence, their eldest son, became a soldier, and went on 
the expedition to Carthagena, where, getting into some 
scrape with a brother officer, it was said he did not 
acquit himself quite so well as he ought, and so sold out ; 
soon after which he died at Barbadoes. George, who, 
like most people thereabouts at that time, had no other 
education than reading, writing, and accounts, which he 
was taught by a convict servant whom his father bought 
for a schoolmaster, first set out in the world as Surveyor 
of Orange County, an appointment of about half the 
value of a Virginia Rectory—i.¢. perhaps 100/. a year. 
When the French made encroachments on our western 
frontier in 1754, this Washington was sent out to exa- 
mine on the spot how far what was alleged was true, and 
to remonstrate on the « i He published his 
journal on this occasion, which, in Virginia at least, 
drew on him some ridicule. Yet when, soon after, a 
regiment was raised in Virginia, he had interest enough 
to ppointed the Lieut t-Colonel of it, or rather, I 
believe, at first the Major only. A Colonel Jefferson, 
who had formerly been grammar master in the College, 
commanded the regiment, and a Colonel Muse, who had 
been a sergeant, and therefore knew something of mili- 
tary discipline and exercise, was the second in command. 
Jefferson soon died, and Muse was disgraced, from some 
imputations of cowardice, so that the command devolved 
on Mr. Washington. At Braddock’s defeat, and every 
su uent occasion throughout the war, he acquitted 
himself much in the same manner as in my judgment he 
has since done—i.¢c. decently, but never greatly. I did 
know Mr. Washington well; and though occasions may 
call forth traits of character that never could have been 
discovered in the more ea scenes of life, I 
cannot conceive how he could, otherwise than through 
the interested representations of party, have ever been 
spoken of asagreatman. He is shy, silent, stern, slow, 
and cautious, but has no quickness of parts, extraordinary 
penetration, nor an elevated style oft thinking. In his 
moral character he is regular, temperate, strictly just 
and honest (excepting that as a Virginian he bas lately 
found out that there is no moral turpitude in not paying 
what he confesses he owes to a British creditor), and, as 
I always thought, religious; having heretofore been 
pretty constant, and even exemplary, in his attendance 
oa public worship in the Church of England. But he 
seems to have nothing generous or affectionate in his 








natare. Just before the close of the last war he married 








the widow Custis, and thus came into possession of her 
large jointure. He never had any children, and lived 
very much like agentleman at Mount Vernon,in Fairfax 
County, where the most distinguished part of his cha. 
racter was that he was an admirable farmer.” 

In 1770 my grandfather was preferred to the 
rectory of St. Anne’s, in Annapolis. 

“ My unsettled stste in Virginia for the two or three 
preceding years, in which I was almost daily lo o king for 
a call to Maryland, had been of considerable detriment 
to my interests. I neither could form nor pu rsue many 
plans of advantage, as I might have done had I looked 
on myself as fixed there. At present this is matter of 
little regret to me, while it affords me much comfort to 
reflect that amidst all my cares and distract ions I still 
attended to my pastoral charge with fidelity a nd zeal. 

“IT now have in my custody a certificate, b y which it 
ay pears that on the 24th of November, 1765, I baptized 
in St. Mary’s Church one hundred and fifteen negro 
adults, and on the 3lst of March, 1766, being Easter 
Monday, I baptized three hundred and thirteen negro 
adults, and lectured extempore to upwards of a thousand. 
I question whether so extraordinary an accession to the 
Church of Christ, by one man and in one day, can be 
paralleled even in the journals of a — missionary. 
They were so numerous because my predecessors, shrink - 
ing, I suppose, from the great fatigue and disagreeable- 
ness of the duty, had in general omitted it, on the pretence 
that the poor creatures were ro extremely ignorant and 
wholly uninstructed, and could get no proper sponsors. 
These did not appear to me to be sufficient objections. 
All knowledge, as well as everything else, is to be judged 
of by comparisun. Negroes, when compared with any 
other cluss of people in a Christian country, are no doubt 
Jamentably ignorant, yet I saw no reason to think they 
were more so than mary of the first converts to Chris- 
tianity must needs have been, and particularly those 
made and baptized by St. Thomas in Africa, nor is great 
knowledge and mvch regular instruction absolutely 
necessary to baptiem. The injunction to go and teach 
is ill translated; it should be, Go and diserple, or make 
disciples of, all nations. And negroes are not indocile; 
nor is it hard, even in a few conversations and lectures, 
to give them all necessary instruction in the elements of 
our religion, and in my humble opinion it is injudicious 
to attempt to instruct them or Indians in its mysterious 
doctrines. I may add, moreover, and with strict truth, 
that I bad under my care many negroes as well informed, 
as orderly, and as regularly pious, as country people 
usually are, even in England. Corresponding with a 
society called The Associates of Dr. Bray, I had set u 
two or three serious and sensible black men as school- 
masters to teach the children around them merely to 
read at their leisure hours, and chiefly on Sunday after- 
noons, something as Sunday schools now are here in 
England. I had in consequence almost every Sunda 
twenty or thirty who could use their Prayer ks an 
make the responses, and I had towards the last of my 
ministry there thirteen black communicants. I con- 
tinued this attention to and care of the blacks of my 
parish, who amounted to upwards of a thousand taxables, 
all the time I remained in St. Mary’s.” a 

JONATHAN BovucuiEr. 

Bexley Heath, Kent. 

(To be continued.) 





OLD SCOTCH TUNES. 


The dates of many of the melodies of Scotland 
are involved in such doubt and mystery, that any- 
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thing throwing light upon them should be care- 
fully recorded. Some years back I was fortunate 
enough to meet with an unknown little book—“A 
Collection of Original Scotch Tunes, printed by 
Henry Playford, 1700,”—which has been described 
in Mr. David Laing’s Appendix to the Introduction 
to Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum (p. lxxxix). 
I have lately come across another unknown little 
volume, the contents of which are entirely different 
from the former, entitled — 

“A Collection of Original Scotch Tunes for the Violin. 
The whole Pleasant and Comicall, being full of the High- 
land Humour. London, J. Hare, at the Viol and Harp, 
Cornhill, near the Exchange.” Obl, 8vo. n.d. [1704]. 

The tunes contained in this collection are as 
follows ; and I may remark that if they were as 
corrupt as their titles in many instances are, they 
would be of little use for the purpose of identifi- 
cation. This, fortunately, is not the case.— 

The Captain shall not get thee—Ore the Moor to 
Maggie—Bonie Kirsty—Cocks Louns walie hoyn (?)—If 
thou were mine own thing—The boniest lass in all the 
world—I woud have my gown made—The Lass of Bettie’s 
Mills—To serve a gallant lady—Hallow Even—The Duke 
of Queensbury's Scotch Measure— Galloway's Hornpipe— 
My Dearie—Katrin Hoggie—Janet drinks no watter— 
Bonne Katte of Edon—The Green Ribon—Citty Spoon 
and Treen Ladle (!)—Stay and take your breeches— 
Allan Water—The further beeing the wellcomer (!)— 
Jean's the best of any—Wherefore come ye here! 

The volume is made up with several Scottish 
measures, &c. 

A number of wrong statements concerning 
Scotch music are constantly being made, sometimes 
by writers who ought to know better. One of the 
most extraordinary occurs in Dr. Mackay’s Illus- 
trated Book of Scottish Song (1854). Speaking of 
some rhymes, the names only of which are known 
to us, the writer says :— 

“These songs have been lost; but their music has 
been eiey peat in the work of Andro Hart, 
printed in Aberdeen about the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, and called ‘ Ane Compendious Book 
of Godly and Spiritual Songs, collectit out of sundrie 
Parts of the Scripture, with sundrie of other Ballats, 
chainged out of Profaine Songs, for the avoiding of 
Sinne and Harlotrie.’ In this work the tunes appear 
under their old titles, as given above, but with the 
‘godly words’ of the strange religious parodies which 
were made upon them. These six tunes, as well as al/ 
the other melodies in Hart's book, are acknowledged by 
all investigators to be English, and to have none of the 
marks by which songs in the Scottish manner are now 
distinguished.” 

Will it be believed, after this circumstantial 
statement, that the Compendious Book contains 
no music of any kind! The Godly and Spiritual 
Songs with the tunes! Gladly would the antiquary 
welcome such a treasure. Alas! it exists only in 
the imaginative brain of the poet. 

Epwarp F, Riweavtr. 








“THE BRITTISH AMBASSADRESS SPEECH TO 
YE FRENCH KING.” 


In looking over some papers in an old country 
house a short time since, I came across the follow- 
ing lines, which may perhaps be new to the 
readers of “N. & Q.” I am not sufficiently well 
read in the history of Queen Anne’s reign to 
understand all the allusions, but the skit appears 
to refer to an actual occurrence. The handwriting 
and the paper indicate that it is a genuine document 
of the time to which it relates, It seems to have 
been enclosed in a letter, and on the back there is 
written, in another hand, “ Pitty enough.” 


“ Hail! Tricking Monarch, more successfull far 
In arts of Peace than glorious Deeds of War, 
As Anna’s Great Ambassadress I come, 

With News that will rejvice both you & Rome, 

Ne’re did th’ affairs of France so gayly smile 
These Hundred years as now in Brittain’s Isle, 
For there y* spirit of blind Delusion reigns, 
And spreads its Fury o’re y* stupid Swains. 

The Lords, the Commons, & the Priest conspire 
To raise your pow’r with their own higher. 
Nay, even y* Queen, with Qualms of Conscience prest, 
Seems to advance your Cause above y* rest. 
Her Generous Temper can’t forgett so soon 
The Royall Favours you have always done 
Both to her father & his injur’d Son, 

And therefore is contriving every day 
Her mighty Debt of Gratitude to pay. 

For you She ’s ceas'd the Thunder of y* War, 
Laid up ber Fleet & left her Channell bare ; 
For you y* mighty Marlborough ’s disgrac’d, 
And in his Room a Peaceful! General! ’s plac’d ; 
For you she 's broke Her word, Her friends betray'd, 
With joy look’d on, & saw ’em Victims made. 
That Pious Princess, when I Jeft the Court, 
The place where none but friends to you resort, 
Bid me to greet you in y* kindest words 
That y* most Sacred Tye of Love affords, 

And tell you how she mourns with secret pains 

The mighty Loss you've born these ten campaigns ; 
And therefore is resolv’d to give you more 

By this last Treaty than you had before, 

And to its former Height raise your Declining Pow’r. 
She knows she has no Right y* Crown to wear, 

And fain wou'd leave it to y* Lawfull Heir. 

In order to effect which grand design 
And baffle all y* Hannoverian line, 
A sett of Mini-ters she's lately chose 
To Honour & their Country Equall Foes— 
Wretches whose indigence has made ’em bold, 
And still betray their Native land for Gold. 
Oxford 's the Chief of this abandon’d clann ; 
Him = must court, for He's your only man, 
Give Him but Gold enough your work is Done; 
He'll bribe y* Senate & then all ’s your own. 
Dartmouth & Bolingbroke are friends to you, 
Yett 'tis not in their Pow’r much harm to Doe ; 
But Oxford reigns Prime Minister of State 
And rales the Nation att a mighty Rate, 
And like a Conjurer with his magick Wand, 
Does both y Queen & Parliam* command. 
—- but this witty Trickster still y" friend, 

e’ 


Crown y* wishes with a prosperous end ; 
For now ’s your time to push for Brittain’s Crown, 
And fix King James y* third upon y* Throne. 
A Powerfull Fleet prepare you need no more, 
But oniy land him on his native Shoar. 


ane 6b. tee ooo & on a 
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They ’] soon depose y* present Reigning Thing, 
And in its s proclaim your favourite King 

Thus spoke ye Gay Ambassadress, when strait 
U y® Tyrant from his Chair of State ; 
With love transported & a Joyous air 
Within his trembling arms He clasp'd y* Fair. 

That night, as some report & some have heard, 
A pompous Bed was prey! prepar’d, 
In which y* Monarch & y* Heroin Lay, 
And spent y* Hours in Politick & Play. 

The Duke, o’rejoy’d that His Italian Dame 
Cou’d in so old a Heroe raise a Flame, 
With an dibitious (ambitious?) Pleasure, as ‘tis said, 
Lead her Himself unto the Royall Bed.” 

C. W. R. C. 





SOUTHEY AT HOME. 

Copies of original letters written by Southey 
have been contributed by me to “N. & Q.” from 
time to time. I now send a transcript of the 
last in my possession that up to this moment has 
not been published. It is interesting as giving 
further glimpses of Southey’s home life and of the 
Coleridge family.— 

“ Keswick, April 22, 1819. 

“Thank you for your letter. We are all glad to hear 
—s you, and heartily wish you joy upon your change in 

ife. 

“The child, concerning whom you inquire with so 
kind an interest, is just two months old. Just now he 
is troubled with a cough and cold, which we hope will 
soon pass away. He is larger and stronger than any of 
our former children, and till now has not had the 
* slightest ailment. We call him Charles Cuthbert, the 
former of these names being added by desire of his two 
godfathers, who are my oldest friends, Charles William 
Wynn and Grosvenor Charles Bedford, both school- 
fellows with me at Westminster. Edith suffered greatly 
during the whole time . . . and she has suffered a great 
deal since, but the latter complaints are not likely to 
leave any ill effects behind them. The four girls are all 
well, the eldest almost as tall as her mother. 

“Your sister Mary is more an invalid. than ever. She 

asses most of her time on the couch, in solitude, not 

ing able to bear the stir of a family or the sound of 
voices. Yet sometimes she rallies, and at such times 
almost appears as if nothing ailed her—except that she 
is grown much thinner. Robert is doing well, and ia, I 
think, very likely, by frugality, industry, and good con- 
duct, to get forward in the world, in the old-fashioned 
way. He is employed in Mr. Hansard’s printing office, 
which is, I believe, one of the greatest in the world. He 
was here two years ago, on the expiration of his appren- 
+ nang but L happened to be on the Continent at the 
ime. 

“ Hartley Coleridge last week obtained a fellowship 
at Oriel College, Oxford. This gives him a provision for 
life. Derwent is going to college shortly. For the last 
eighteen months he has been acting as tutor to some 
little boys in a private family. There can be little doubt 
of his succeeding at the University, for he has both 
talents and diligence, and may be relied upon for conduct. 
Sara and her mother are both well, the former is now 
in her seventeenth year. It would not be easy to find 
her equal in point of acquirements at that age, in either 
sex. 5S. T. C. is in London, or rather near it, at High- 


gate, and we know almost as little of him as you can do. 
If I should ever cross the Channel I will not fail to 











And if you visit England, Keswick is 
almost in the line of your vy to any part of the South. 
0 


find you out. 


“ The three sisters join in love to you. 
* Believe me 
** Yrs very sincerely, 
“ Ropert Sovruer.” 
Addressed :— 
“ Joseph Druitt, Esq., Lurgan, Ireland. 
“ For Mrs. Druitt.” [Postage ls. 5d.] 

This Mrs. Druitt appears to have been a Miss 
Fricker, sister of Southey’s first wife, and of Mrs. 
Robert Lovell, whose son Robert was “ murdered 
in mistake” in 1836, in Marseilles, en route to 
England from Rome, My friend the Rev. Charles 
Cuthbert Southey is, I am happy to say, flourishing 
as the modest ‘but much beloved Vicar of Kings- 
bury Episcopi, in the county of Somerset. Some 
little time ago it was his intention to collect and 
publish a number of his father’s essays from the 
Quarterly and elsewhere, that have never been 
reprinted, but the loss of his sister (Mrs. Wood 
Warter) interfered with the work. It is to be 
hoped that the book may see the light before long. 

S. R. Townsuenp MAYER. 

Richmond, Surrey. 





r 


A BistiocrapuicaL Suceestioy.—I have been 
for many years, after my own peculiar fashion, a 
collector of curious books, or perhaps some would 
call me a curious book collector; for though in my 
little book room there are, I suspect, more volumes 
than could be counted by hundreds only, I am 
ashamed to confess there would not be found 
among them either the sixty volumes of Universal 
History or the one hundred and sixty of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. No; these are good and 
useful books, and, as such, they are not at all in 
my way. 

The editor of “ N. & Q.” is a sensible man, and 
does not compel us, when acknowledging our wants 
or weaknesses in his columns, to subscribe our 
names and addresses, and the reader therefore will 
not know whol am. So that I do not mind con- 
fessing that the real fact is, my means of buying 
books were never quite equal to my wishes to 
possess them ; so that instead of buying books by 
the hundred or hundredweight, as I have known 
some rich men do, I bought by the single volume, 
and only those which treated of the particular 
subject on which I desired to be informed ; while, 
as my intellect matched my means, and as I was 
moreover neither politician nor theologian, neither 
classical scholar, nor geographer, nor man of science, 
but chiefly curious on the subject of such human 
weaknesses and follies as are treated of by Salgues 
in his Erreurs et Prejugés, and Adelung in his 
Geschichte der Menschlichen Narrheit, my collec- 
tion is such a one as a good sensible doctrinaire 
of these enlightened days would feel he was honour- 
ing over much if he condescended to use it to 


| light his fire with. 
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Thus I might tell him that when invited to 
become a Freemason, I began to look into Free- 
masonry, and picked up a few books upon that 
subject, and more upon that of the Secret Societies 
of the. Middle Ages ; that when I heard a dear 
old lady, then close upon ninety, some thirty or 
forty years ago, protest she had seen a fairy, I 
tried to get together a few books which would tell 
meé what a fairy was; but I know my sensible 
friend would only laugh at me, and perhaps 
justly. 

For I am bound to confess that after all I don’t 
know much more about Fairies or Freemasons, or 
any other of the out-of-the-way bits of knowledge 
that I was seeking for, than I did before I ex- 
changed my money for books ; and it has occurred 
to me that perhaps it is because I have not got 
hold of the right book or books upon any of the 
subjects of my inquiry. 

And if it is so with me, may not many other of 
your readers be in the same predicament? and 
might we not be of some use, even to the sensible, 
matter-of-fact. people, who smile at our busying 
ourselves in such matters, by compiling lists of 
books on given subjects ? 

If I send you a list of my books on. Fairies and 
ether popular Mythologies, Secret Societies, and 
such like matéers, and some other old gentleman 
sends you the names of those he has got, which are 
not in my list, and some canny Scotch collector 
adds to both our lists, would not this be a gain to 
many? What say you, Mr. Editor? If I com- 
= such a list occasionally, will you find room 

rit? Bre. Cor. 


[We hope our correspondent will forward his list at 
his earliest convenience.] 


Twe Arms or Ixpra.—In the course of the 
recent discussidgs in Parliament with reference to 
the assumption of the Imperial title, an honourable 
member of the House of Conimons inquired if it 
was also proposed to make any addition to the 
royal arms as an indication of the imperial sove- 
reignty over India. - This inquiry (whether it was 
made seriqusly or not I do not know) was thought 
by some present an excellent joke, for the news- 
papers tell us that itvwas received with “much 
aughter.” Though resident in Scotland, I have 
not lived there long enough to have lost all my 
sense of humour, nor does it ordinarily require the 

ance of a.surgical operation to get a joke 
intomy head; but for the life of me I cannot see 
what there was so facetious, or provocative of 
laughter, in ah inguiry which (whether it really 
was so or not) might, in my humble opinion, haye 
been made seriously and appropriately. 

Not only our vast colonial empire (as suggested 
by my friend Mr. Boutell ‘in his excellent work, 
Heraldry, Historical and Populd?, p. 300), but 
also our greatest dependency of India, might surely 





claim, without. impropriety, to be represented in 
the achievement of the British Empire, 

It is per not generally known, even by 
heraldic students, that a quartering indicative, of 
“the kingdom of the Indies ” appears among thoge 
used by the ew of Germany of the house 
of Austria, I find it first among the Spanish 
quarterings on the great seal of the Emperor 
Charles VI., which also bears among his titles that 
of “inpiarv , Rx.,” King of the Indies. Its 
indeed probable that the arms and title had refer- 
ence rather to the Spanish conquests in the West 
Indies and Spanish Main, than to the Portuguese 
dominions in the East Indies. - Yet, rememberin 
the conquest of Portugal by Spain, and the amal- 
gamation fora time of the two kingdoms, we may 
think it not impossible that the title and arms 
indicated the claim to the dominion of both East 
and West-Indies. The arms to which I refer were, 
Az. a lion ramp. crowned or, and supporting in 
the dexter paw a cross of the last. On this model 
the British lion crowned and passant gardant on a 
red field, supporting the Union Jack, might be a 
not unfitting symbol of the imperial rule in India, 
But the cross should be omitted; nothing less 
appropriate could be thought of, considering how 
little it has been British policy in India to bring 
that vast country under the dominion of the crass 
of Christ. J. Woopwarp, 


Tue Late Lorp Lyrron v. “ KxowLeper 1s 
poweR.”—Another entry in my prosy old com- 
monplace book is as follows :— 

“ Here we feel, every hour, 
That ‘ Patience is power.’ 
* Lord Chancellor's Court, Noy. 2, 1848." 

I made the above remark to a suitor whose 
patience was worn out by Lord Cottenham’s vexa- 
tious delays, and who had been weak enough to 
write a private letter to his lordship complaining 
of them. 

I dare say I was thinking of the “‘ Knowledge is 
power” of the greatest. man who ever filled the 
office of Lord Chancellor—Lord Bacon, The ex- 
pression, “ Scientia potestas est,” will be found.in 
one of Lord Bacon’s Meditationes Sacre, the 
“‘ Meditation on Heresies”; and I believe it would 
have been absolutely impossible for either of my 
venerable friends, Dr. Birkbeck or Mr, Charles 
Knight, to attribute such an expression to Lord 
Bacon without knowing where to find it. in his 
writings. 

The late Lord Lytton has a whole chapter of 
eloquent observations in My Novel, and a long 
note, to make his readers believe that Lord Bacon 
was “the last man in the world to have said any- 
thing so pert and so shallow” as that “ Knowledge 
is power,’ which, Lord Lytton on to state, 
“has been probably assigned to Lord Bacon u 


the mere authority of the Index to his works.” 
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Now, it strangely happens that in the best edition 
of Lord “Bacon's works which existed at the 
time of the publication of My Novel (Mr. Basil 
Montagu’s), the expression “ Knowledge is power” 
does occur in the index, but the only reference is 
to Lord Bacon’s invaluable remarks upon “the 
power and commandment of knowledge” in The 
Advancement of Learning, where certainly no such 
expression as “ Scientia potestas est” or “ Know- 
ledge is power” can be found. Lord Lytton, 
perhaps, assumed in consequence that it was not 
to be found in Lord Bacon’s works at all. 

“Pray is not ignorance power too?” Lord 
Lytton makes Parson Dale say. We may call it 
so by a perversion of language, but surely we had 
better call it an obstruction or an obstacle rather 
than a power. There seems at least to be this 
distinction between truth and knowledge on the 
one hand, and error and ignorance on the other, 
that while the latter can and ought to be removed 
and annihilated, the former cannot be either the 
one or the other, but are indestructible and ever- 
lasting. Georcr Biter. 
9, The Terrace, Tavistock Road, Westbourne Park. 


“Wrisonet Rop.”--In a curious old book, 
translated from the High Dutch, 1740, called The 
Laboratory, or School of Arts, and “ printed for 
J. Hodges, at the Looking Glass on London 
Bridge,” I found this word. I can find the word in 
no dictionary. This rod has the strange property of 
discovering springs of water, and not only so, but 
their depth to a nicety. A book is quoted entitled 
Mundus Subterraneus, by a certain Father de 
Charles. It is called the most wonderful of all 
methods to search out water, “ but every one has 
not the capacity of putting it in tice.” You 
cut a forked twig off a hazel or mulberry tree, and 
the searcher carries this in his hand, and as soon 
as he goes over a spring the stick will turn in his 
hand, and point down to where the spring is 
(p. 204), 

Agricola, Cardan, Glauber, Kircher, vouch for its 
value (p. 201) in the discovery of metals, for by 
holding in each hand a piece of gold the rod, which 
thereby attracts the atoms of the gold, will bend or 
move to no other metal ; with silver it will do the 
same. Brande (v. “Rhabdomancy”) says it is to 
be held in both hands by its two ends. This, I 
think, is an error, as it could scarcely “ winch,” or 
turn, if thus held. He says the art is still prac- 
tised in the south of France and Italy, and that 
Campetti, an Italian, excited much attention at 
the beginning of the present century by his pro- 
fessed powers in the art. 

In the Penny Cyclopediz, under “ Divining 
Rod,” it is said that it will discover lost boundaries 
and detect the birthplace of foundlings ; that it is 
called the Virgula Divina, Baculus Divinatorius, 
the Rod of Aaron, the Caduceus of Mercury, &c. 








It cites Richelet (Dictionaire, article “ Baguette 
Divinatoire”), who says that after what he has 
seen he cannot doubt its efficacy. Morhoff is at a 
nonplus to determine whether it aéts by natural or 
demoniacal agency. Pryce, in his Mineralogia 
Cornubiensis (fol, 1778), has collected accounts of 
successful experiments. Le Gendre has written 
upon it, and Bayle has notes on it under “ Abaris.” 
I cannot refer to any of these books except Bayle, 
and that not easily. Thouvenot pub ished a 
memoir, 1781, on the divining-rod and magnetism. 
It seems to me a most interesting question. Of 
course modern science will scoff at its efficacy, but 
that would not deter a wise man from collecting 
all that can be learned about it; and it by no 
means follows that the scepticism of science should 
come nearer to the truth than the superstition of 
the vulgar touching an old experience. I can find 
nothing about Campetti, and should like to learn 
something also about the word “ winchel,” and 
whether in Asia, Australia, Africa, or America, 
any of the aboriginal races made use of it. 

apier, Baron of Merchiston (1550-1617), wrote 
a book called Rhabdologia, a system of calculating 
by rods, or, as they are called, “‘ Napier’s Bones. 
A mistake of Sir Walter Scott’s, pointed out by the 
Penny Cyclopedia, art. “ Napier’s Bones,” is worth 
noting. He makes David Ramsay, in the Fortunes 
of Nigel, “swear by the bones of the immortal 
Napier,” evidently having but a dim recollection 
of them and taking them for relics. 

C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Furry or Firora Day, Hetstoy, Cornwatt, 
—A friend who is staying in Cornwall has sent 
me an account of her visit to Helston on the 
“Flora Day,” and, as I can find no notice of this 
curious custom in any book within my reach, I 
send you an extract from her letter, in the hope 
that it may be acceptable to the readers of 
“N. & Q.” She says :— 

“The origin of the Furry or Flora Day seems un- 
known, but it is a féte “pm antiquity, and has been 
kept up over 200 years. ere is a legend that a fiery 
dragon passed over the town without doing any harm, 
and the Furry dance is in commemoration of this. Others 
say it is in honour of the goddess Flora, and the com- 
mencement of spring. It is always kept on the 8th of 
May. Before the féte, the houses are all painted, white- 
washed, and cleaned. The first dance commences at six 
in the morning for the young men and servants; but 
that we did not see. We reached Helston about twelve ; 
the town seemed full of people, but we found the grand 
féte did not begin till two, so we walked about the place 
and had our dinner. The man who let the omnibus was 
very polite, and said we might go upstairs in his draw- 
ing-room to see the gentry’s féte, as they call it, which 
we were very glad to do, as the streets were so hot and 
dusty, and there was such a crowd of le. The room 
we were in was just in the middle of the High Street— 
we could see the Town Hall, the Angel Hotel, which 
was gaily decorated, the bowling-green, &c. At two 
o'clock the féte began. The gentry started from the 
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Town Hall. First came a portly policeman to clear the 
way, then men with garlands on long P wy then the 
band, and lastly the dancers. I should think there were 
couples. They walked two and two, the 
jing the lady with his righthand. The 
ladies all had primrose-coloured gloves, the gentlemen 
, and the tightest of patent leather boots, which I 
t ht must be uncomfortable on the hot pavements. 
The ladies were so prettily dressed, and looked so well. 
The procession was headed by the Mayor (who is a re- 
markably good-looking man) and his daughter. They 
dance along the pavementsof the principal streets. The 
dance is very pretty ; they trip along a few steps, then 
the gentleman in the first couple takes the lady in the 
second with both hands and turns her round, her partner 
taking the lady in the first couple in the same way ; then 
they take their own partners again, and so on, every two 
couples doing the same. Al] the gentlemen’s houses were 
left open, and the procession danced through, and round 
the garden, going in at one door and out at the other. 
After doing this, they danced round the bowling-green, 
then up the High Street, through the gentlemen's houses 
and out again, then to the Ange! Hotel, where they dance 
once round the ballroom and out again, then their dance 
is finished. There were several people in the ballroom, 
which was decorated with flowers; they told us we 
might go in, so we went. You are expected to put a 
trifle in the plate for the musicians, At four o'clock the 
tradespeople had their féte, so we thought we would go 
into the street and see them. They started from the 
Town Hall in the same way as the others, only they 
danced through the shops, and not the gentlemen's 
houses. The gentry certainly danced much the best, but 
all seemed to enjoy themselves. After seeing this we 
went to a refreshment room for some tea. Cornish 
cake seemed the thing for the day. I don’t think I 
should have taken any if I had not been very hungry. 
It is made with saffron, and looks a bright yellow, but it 
was much better than I expected; it is very light, and 
not rich, with currants in it.” 
L. C. R. 


Verses sy Isaac D’'Isragti.—In the year 
1795, Isaac D’Israeli, being in a weak state of 
health, consulted Dr. John Wolcot (better known 
as Peter Pindar), who recommended him to reside 
in the mild climate of Devonshire during the fol- 
lowing winter. He accordingly proceeded to 
Exeter, when he was received in the family of 
Mr. Baring, M.P. for that city, and the profes- 
sional services of Hugh Downman, M.D., were 
ut into requisition to prescribe for his case. 

hilst at Exeter, I. D’Israeli wrote the following 
verses, which are to be found in a scarce pon 
entitled “Critical Opinions and Complimentary 
Verses on the Poems of H. Downman, M.D., par- 
ticularly to those addressed to Thespia. Exeter : 
pate by Trewman & Son ; sold by them, and 
y Cadell & Davies, London.” 1807, 8vo. As 
these lines do not seem to be reproduced in the 
collected editions of the works of the author of 
The Curiosities of Literature, I think their appear- 
ance in “N. & Q.” will probably be of interest to 
some of your readers :— 

“ Hugoin Dowaman, M.D. 


Bright as the chaplets on the brow of spring, 
Soft as the breath which stirs its downy wing, 


nearly fo 
gentleman 





So ht thy fancy, so thy numbers breathe, 
And aie stumnd titer to Thespia’s wreath. 
But, ah ! too strong thy tones of nature ‘ 
And the tear steals o’er memory's faded cheek. 
Mine was the season thou hast call’d thy own, 
My flowers, alas ! decay'd ere fully blown. 
Thou ope’st the immedicable wound of love, 
And bid'st again the spectre passion move. 
For thee, encircled by domestic powers, 
With Thespia, arbitress of festal hours— 
Her, who enchants us with that magic face, 
Warm with the smile of peace, the air of grace, 
Whose heart-felt sounds the train of friendship call, 
Whom all aspire to pe she pleasing all— 
For thee thus bless’d shall taste not slowly twine 
Laurel and myrtle, many a leaf divine ; 
Nor wait with tardy hand and fruitless tear 
To scatter roses on the poet's bier. 
“T, D'Isnaett,. 
* October 1, 1792.” 

Gero, C. Boas. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


Perrys Famity, or Corrennam.—The follow- 
ing brief memoranda, respecting one or two 
members of this family in the Protectorate period, 
may perhaps be interesting to some readers of 
“N. & Q.” 

Richard Pepys held several important offices 
under the Protector Oliver. The Rev. Mark 
Noble (Memoirs of the Protectoral House of Crom- 
well, third edit., London, 1787, vol. i. p. 437) states 
that Richard Pepys was appointed Serjeant-at-Law 
by Oliver on January 25, 1653-4; and William 
Godwin (History of the Commonwealth, London, 
1828, vol. iv. p. 26) says that he held the spring 
assizes of the Midland Circuit in 1654. About the 
middle of the same year he was made a Chief 
Justice in Ireland, probably of the Upper Bench, 
since Gerard Lowther was Chief Justice of the 
Irish Common Bench in 1655 (Ayscough MSS., 
No. 4184, British Museum). In the original In- 
structions to Charles Fleetwood as Deputy of 
Ireland, August 17, 1654, Richard Pepys is called 
“one of the Barons of our Exchequer,” and is 
named as one of the Irish Council of State (Addi- 
tional MSS., No. 5014, British Museum). 

John and Samuel Pepys.—In the following un- 
published extract from the State Papers in the 
Public Record Office there is an early mention of 
Samuel Pepys, the well-known diarist. At the 
Council of State, London, Thursday, August 7, 
1656, ordered 
“ that passes be oo to goe beyond y* Seas to y* 
p'sons [persons] olloweing, viz'.. .. To John Pepys 
and his man w'® necessaryes for Holland, being on the 
desire of M' Sam" Pepys.” — P. 327, Entry Book, No.108, 
of the Protector’s Council of State. 

Henry W. Heyrrer. 


Nient Wartcn Lirerature.—In times gone 
by the night watch had a literature of their own in 
certain towns and cities in Ireland, and aimed at 
nocturnal wit. When they cried the hours they 
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sometimes rhymed. The rhyme, it is true, was 
not always consonant with reason, but it was 
thyme. In the old town of Carrick-on-Suir, many 
years ago, a remarkable watchman made the welkin 
ring with his cries :— 
‘* Half-past eleven, 

We ’re going to heaven ! 

Half-past five, 

We're all alive ! 

Half-past two, 

We're well to do!” &c. 

In Limerick, celebrated for its night watch, 
there are at the present moment persons in the 
watch so forgetful of the hours that one will hear 
at times nearly all the hours of the night cried out 
consecutively, and within a few minutes of each 
other, by one member at least of the watch. 
Whether such a practice prevails elsewhere I do 
not know. Maurice Lesinay, M.R.LA. 

Limerick. 


Rotuer Sxates.—In a recent addition to my 
musical library, I find a rather curious anticipa- 
tion, or prognostication perhaps I should say, of 
the present “rolling skate mania.” In a volume 
of songs, with no date—consisting of leaflets with 
music of Scotch songs, and some odds and ends— 
there is one entitled, “Hurrah for the Postman, 
the great Rowland Hill.” All the songs, I should 
mention, are in a sort of broadside form, with a 
vignette etching at the top. In the etching to this 
postman eulogy, two fat postmen are represented 
in full career along a street, mounted on roller 
skates with four wheels. The fact of there being 
no allusion in the words to the roller skate makes 
the introduction of it into the vignette all the more 
curious. Another of these broadsides, with music, 
is the famous parody on “The Burial of Sir John 
Moore.” The vignette to this song represents the 
claimant for the authorship of the ode being con- 
veyed home on a shutter, “ with his marshall cloak 
around him.” 

ALEXANDER Foors, F.S.A.Scot. 


_A Sxative Rovx iy Lonpon Firry-rarer 
Years aco.—The following is from a reliable 
source, published in 1823:— ~* 

“ Skating.—A skate has just been invented, with the 
design of rendering this amusement independent of the 
frost. It is like the common skate; but instead of one 
iron, it has two, with a set of very small brass wheels let 
in between, which, easily revolving, enable the wearer to 
run along with great rapidity on any hard level sub- 
stance, and, indeed, to perform, though with less force or 
nicety, all the evolutions of skating. A patent has been 
obtained for the invention, and it is now practically 
exhibited at the old tenn‘s court in Windmill Street.” 

George E is. 

St. John’s Wood. 


Tue Cuamrion.—The following notes respecting 
the “Queen’s Champion,” from De la Pryme’s 








Ephemeris Vite, will possess some interest, no 
doubt. Says the diarist :— 

‘‘IT have promiss’d my votes for Capt[ain] Whitcheot 
and Champion De Moc, commonly called Dimmock. 
This champion holds certain lands by exhibiting, ona 
certain day every year, a milk-white bull with black 
ears to the people, who are to run it down, and then it is 
cutt in pieces and given amongst the poor. His estate 
is almost 20002. a year, and whoever bas it is champion 
of England; but he ows more by far than he is worth, 
and has no family, so that it will get into another family. 
The Dimmock has enjoyed it ever since Will[iam] the 
Conqueror’s days, if I do not mistake.” 

In a note to the above by Mr. Charles Jackson, 
the editor of Pryme’s Diary, he says that this 
Charles Dymoke, here referred to, was Champion 
at the coronations of William and Mary and Queen 
Anne, and was succeeded by his brother Lewis 
Dymoke, who dying unmarried, the Scrivelsby 
estates went to his cousin, Edward Dymoke, then 
an eminent hatter in Fenchurch Street. Pryme 
also mentions the following anecdote :— 

“When Champion Dimock let of his horse to kiss 
Kfing] James II.’s hand, after that he had challenged 
any one that durst question the King’s rights to the 
crown, as the custome is, the champion in moving to- 
wards the King fell down all his length in the hall, when 
as there was nothing in the way that could visibly cause 
the sume; whereupon the Queen sayd, ‘See you, love, 
what a weak champion you have.’ To which the K[ing 
sayd nothing, but laught, and the champion excuse 
himself, pretending his armour was heavy, and that he 
himself was weak with sickness, which was false, for he 
was very well, and had had none.” 

Recinatp W. Cor.ass. 


Scrence or Lancuace.— While persuaded that 
this so-called science is a mere waste of erudition 
and ingenuity, I readily acknowledge that much 
amusement and information are derivable from 
the study and comparison of allied languages and 
dialects. But I think two practical rules should 
be always borne in mind—1l. That no derivation, 
however seemingly far-fetched, is to be rejected if 
accredited, if sufficient authorities can be produced 
for the successive steps of the transition from the 
original to the present form ; and 2. That no de- 
rivation, however plausible, should be admitted 
without evidence of such successive steps of modi- 
fications. Many words, actually identical in sound 
and spelling, can be proved to have no connexion 
or affinity whatsoever with each other. In too 
many cases, however, the conjectures of professed 
philologers are mere misapplications of learning 
and acuteness. The epigram on Ménage’s specu- 
lations might be imitated with reference to many 
such :— 

*** Alphana’ vient d’‘ Equus’: sans doute : 
Mais il a bien changé dans la route.” 

Finally, etymology sometimes suggests some 
practical truth, but merely as a finder. It can 
never demonstrate apy proposition not otherwise 
established. 8. T. P. 
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Tae Devit overtooxine Lixcoty:—In vol. i. 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, under the date of 
Sept. 15, 1731, is the following passage :— 

“The famous Devil that used to overlook Lincoln 
College, in Oxford, was taken down, having about two 
years since lost his head in a storm.” 

The proverb occurs very frequently in our old 
writers. In Fuller's Worthies, under Oxford, he 
says :-— 

“Some fetch the original of this proverb from a stone 
icture of the Devil, which doth or lately did overlook 
incoln Colledge. Truely the Architect intended it no 

farther than for an ordinary Antick, though beholders 
have since applied those ugly looks to envious persons 
repining at the prosperity of their neighbours....... To 
return to our English proverb, it is conceived of more 
antiquity than either of the fore-name | Colledges, though 
the secondary sense thereof lighted not unhappily, and 
that it related originally to the Cathedral Church in 
Lincolo.” 

Under “ Lincolnshire,” Fuller says :— 

“Lincoln Minster is one of the stateliest structures in 
Christendom. The Divel is the mass of malice...... it 
grieves him whatever is given to God, crying out...... 
what needs this waste, on which account he is supposed 
to have overlooked this Churcb...... with a torve and 
tetrick countenance, as maligning men’s costly devo- 
tion...... x 

Nothing definite on this subject could be learnt 
from Lincoln College, though there are six different 
ee none of which will fit. I do not 
myself think that the proverb can refer to Lincoln 
Cathedral, as there is no “ Divel” overlooking it, 
though there is one carved in the interior. 

The question is what does the Antick mean! 
It seems to be connected with the name of Lincoln, 
but it has no heraldic bearing with either the city, 
the see, or the college. 

E. T. Maxwett WALKER. 

Chace Cottage, Enfield, N. 


Covertne Cxiock-Fraces.—You may be inter- 
ested to know that a few days ago a very public 
confirmation occurred of a curious custom that has, 
I am well aware, been noted in your paper, viz., 
the face of a clock being covered on the death of 
its owner. The timepiece in question is on the 
outside of the house (which stands at an angle of 
Wimpole Street), and was covered with a piece of 
white paper, inserted under the face-covering of 
glass, hether the clock was also stopped I do 
not know. The clock is over a jeweller’s and 
watchmaker’s door. D. Patorave Turner. 


STRATHFIELDSAYE : ITs TexuRe.—I subjoin a 
cutting from a newspaper of 1837, in which is 
or an account of the last hours of King 


illiam IV. My note, however, is to point out 

the curious service required of the “Lords” of 

Strathfieldsaye, in acknowledgment of the tenure, 
and to further inquire if the custom still obtains. 
“ Windsor Castle, Sunday, June 18, 1837. 

“ This being the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, 

@ flag was sent to the Castle as usual by the Duke of 





Wellin in acknowledgment of the tenure by which 
he holds the estate conferred open him by the nation ; 
and the Earl of Munster, thinking the circumstance 
might have some refreshing effect om his Majesty, 
carried the flag to him. The King was with some diffi- 
culty made aware of the fact, but then, laying his hand 
upon the flag, and gently grasping its folds, he feebly 
ejaculated—‘ Ah, it was a glorious day for England !’” 

F, D. 

Nottingham. 


Warer.oo.—The 18th of June fell this year on 
a Sunday, as it did in 1815, when the battle of 
heroes was fought at Waterloo, sixty-one years ago. 
A copy of the Thanksgiving Prayer for the victory 
has been kindly forwarded to us by a correspondent. 

“ A Form of —— and Thanksgiving to Almighty God 
for the Glorious a obtained over the French on 
Sunday the Eighteenth Day of June, at Waterloo, by the 
Allied Armies under the Command of Field Marshal the 
Most Noble Arthur Duke of Wellington and Field Mar- 
shal His Highness Prince Blucher : To be Used at Morn- 
ing and Evening Service after the General Thankagivi: 
throughout the Cities of London and Westminster, ont 
elsewhere within the Bills of Mortality, on Sunday the 
Second Day of July, 1815, and in all Churches and 
Chapels throughout England and Wales on the Sunday 
after the Ministers thereof shall have received the same. 
London, Printed by George Eyre and Andrew Strahan, 
Printers to the King’s most Excellent Majesty, 1815. 

“ A Form of Prayer and as to Almighty God. 

“OQ God the Disposer o* all human events, without 
whose aid the strength of man is weakness, and the 
counsels of the wisest are as nothing, accept our praise 
and thanksgiving for the signal victory which Thow hast 
recently vouchsafed to the Allied Armies in Flanders. 

“ Grant, O Merciful God, that the result of this mighty 
battle, terrible in conflict, but glorious beyond example 
in success, may put an end to the miseries of Europe, 
and stanch the blood of Nations. Bless, we beseech Thee, 
the Allied Armies with Thy continued favour. Stretch 
forth Thy right hand to help and direct them. Let not 
the glory of their progress be stained by ambition, nor 
sullied by revenge ; but let Thy Holy Spirit support them 
in victory, and raise them above:all temptation to evil 
through Jesus Christ our Lord; to whom, with Thee an 
the Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory, now and for 
ever. Amen.” 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
oat family poh rom of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


Tue Ipots at Nieperx SoNnNENSTEIN AND 
SCHARTENECK, NEAR TRAUNKIRCHEN, ON THE 
Travnsee.—I should be much obliged to any of 
your correspondents who can give me any infor- 
mation respecting the extraordinary or, a8 
I imagine, piles of rock, which exist. above Traun- 
kirchen, on Traunsee. While staying. for 
some weeks at Gmunden, in 1874, my attention 
was directed to them by a collection of local le- 
gends and folk-lore. I succeeded in discovering 
the male figure, but. unluckily was unable to go 
far enough to see the female. They are still evi- 
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dently regarded with a kind of superstitious 
revérence. Even in the account I subjoin, which 
is abbreviated from the book of folk-lore, the 
writer only viewed them “through a telescope,” and 
the male figure is perched on the edge of the pre- 
cipices above the Teufelsgraben, where access must 
be extremely difficult. I went up the Sieges- 
bachthal, so called from a victory gained by the 
Emperor Ottokar, and succeeded in reaching the 
Stadelweise, whence I had an excellent view of 
the idol, I hope some enterprising and robust 
tourist will undertake an expedition to both figures. 
There is a most excellent inn at the pretty village 
of Traunkirchen. All the steamers from Gmunden 
to Ischl touch there, and the Siegesbachthal opens 
on the high road.— 

Tradition records that, before the introduction of 
Christianity, Traunkirchen was a noted place for idola- 
érous worship. The priests held mighty power over the 
people, and the owners of the soil were zealous supporters 
of unbelief save in the worship and service of their gods. 
We find names subsisting which confirm these traditions, 
as the Baalstein, the Odinstein, and the “ Giitzen” 
(idols), which have gone by these names among the 
peasantry for centuries. 

In the Johanniskirche (at Traunkirshen), one of the 
most ancient edifices in the country, with a bell of 
wondrous tone, you may see, at the height of seven feet 
from the pavement, a very rare monument of that early 
age. It may be that some zealous convert to Christianity 
surrendered his broken heathen idol, or that the height 
of seven feet to this head is in remembrance of the 
former inhabitants of the Viechtau—a gigantic race of 
cattle breeders and herdsmen, whose law wa; that no 
young man could hope for a wife who had not overcome 
a wild ox. 

The heathen temple stood on the Johannisberg, where 
the church is now. Its remains were found in the dark 
groves by the pious builders of the adjvining conventual 
buildings (their church is now the parish church). 
They felt themselves constrained to build a chapel in 
honour of the blessed St. Juhn the Baptist on the site 
of the idol’s temple. 

As the Christian religion spread, godly men came to 
Traunkirchen to preach the Gospel, It was a difficult 
task, as the inhabitants did not waver in their unbelief, 
through the presence of the god Baal, who, after his 
expulsion from the temple, had fixed his seat on the 
Baalstein, and every effort of the pious missionaries was 
frustrated by his mancuvres. Now there was among 
these apostles who preached Jesus Christ a man of 
especial holiness and of burning zeal. He knew that 
so long as Bial sojourned there, and could work with his 
influence, all pa‘nstaking for the conversion of sinners 
would be hopeless. By his prayers this holy man sought 
to drive the idols from the Baalstein; and lo! he sac- 
ceeded through the might of the Lord. Baal now left 
the Baa'stein to take up his abode on the more distant 
Sonneastein ; which. now, as it did then, raises its stately 
form from the blue waters of the Traunsee, and on the 
Take side lovingly embraces the charming Siegusbaclithal. 
This was the place where the id Aaters kept their feasts, 
and brought their offerings of apple blossoms to burn. 
We can quite well remember that in this place old people 
ealled apples “ Agtiteces 78 very remarkab‘e confir- 
mation of this old tradition, and which is evidently the 
people’s corruption of “ Apfel altar.” Bat the man of 
Bod, inflymed by holy zeal, followed the ido's to their 
new chosen seat, aud besought with tears the Lord of 





Hosts to bless his supplication that Baal might here also 
wax weak. When the demon saw that he was forced to 
wander without rest, and that the power of God was 
— than his delusions, he was seized with despair, 
and flung himself from the pinnacle of the heavenward 
pointing Sonnenstein into the lake. The waves twisted 
up over the summit of the rocks; it was such a rushing 
as though the lake would have crushed the strongest stones 
and destroyed everythi The frightful shock of the 
descending waters tore a deep cleft, which has preserved 
to this day the name of the Teufelsgraben. 

Some years ago we were informed that those rocks 
which trend towards the lake, in the Siegesbachthal, 
present the forms of two stone-built idols, which, in the 
times of ignorance, received great honour. From the 
Siegesbach Mill go upwards through the Siegesbachthal 
as fer as the high Stadelweise (meadows). 

Here we were informed upon the situation of the 
Gitzen, or, as the common people call them, the “ Son- 
nengitter.” 

One idol is at the lower & tein, standing (sitting ) 
on a pedestal, in common language known as the devil's 
pulpit (Teufelskanzel); the second, apparently a fe- 
male figure, with a child in her arms, at Scharteneck. 
They are opposite to each other. The male idol looks 
towards the female, who appe irs to be holding out the 
child to him. We were perfectly astonished at beholding 
the male idol through our excellent telescope. Fancy 
has changed nothing of its true form to improve this 
drawing, which we sent to the Alterthums-Verein at 
Vienna. 





Tuvs, 


Tae Crvit List anv Teerotatism.—The fol- 
lowing extracts from a pamphlet, “ The Plain 
Truth: a Dialogue between Sir Courtly Jobber, 
Candidate for the Borough of Guzzledown, and 
Tom Telltruth, Schoolmaster and Freeman in the 
said Borough,” London, 1761, show how little 
novelty there is in the complaints of the De- 
stractives and Teetotalers of the present day :— 


“ Sir C. You seem to think this Civil List a most 
terrible thing; but, pray, wou!d not you let the Crown 
have wherewithal to do generous and popular acts? 

“T. T. I do think this Civil List a terrible thing, I 
own it, and I look upon it as the cause of all our mis- 
fortunes; for I am convincel that not one measure that 
has been taken for these last twenty years would have 
been approved of by an uncorrupted Parliament. And 
as for the generous and poplar acts you mention, I wish 

ou would name one of them, for I am sure I have 
aed of no such thing. Qu:en Anne gave a hundred 
thousand pounds.a yeur to the war, and the First Fruits 
and Tenths to the Clergy, out of a much smaller Civil 
List than this But we have heard of nothing of this 
kind since. Methinks now it would have b-en a popular 
and generous act, if the Crown had given something 
more than its consent towards saving the Healths and 
Lives of so many of its subjects as were supposed to be 
destroyed by the drinking of Spirituous Liquors; and 
yet, as I told you before, the Public paid all, ani the 
Crown got all. The Public paid even six thousand 
pounds to Mra. Stephens for her secret, which surely 
would have been but « small pre-ent for the Orown to 
have made to the Public. Nay, the very portions of the 
Royal Family have been paid by the Public, though it 
is expresaly enacted by the Civil List Act that they are 
to be paid by the Crown.” 

Who was Mrs. Stephens? Was she the Sir 
Wilfrid of that day? Rarru N, James. 
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“Drenay ; Brownz, M.D. Essay on the Poli- 
tical Principles of Public Economy, 1776. 12mo., 
3s."—I shall be greatly obliged to any of your 
readers who can put me in the way of seeing the 
above book ; the title is taken from Watt’s Biblio- 
theca Britannica. It is not to be found in the 
Library of the British Museum, in that of the 
Edinburgh University, or in the Advocates’ Li- 
brary, and it is not mentioned in M‘Culloch’s 
Literature of Political Economy, 1845. 

W. B. Honeason, 
Prof. of Commercial and Political Economy, &c., 
in the University of Edinburgh. 


Patms.—In Sowerby’s English Botany, 1868’ 
vol. viii. p. 235, is a quotation which begins :— 
**In Rome, upon Palm Sunday, 
They bear true palms; 
The cardinals bow reverently, 
And sing old psalms.” 
It then goes on to mention the substitutes for 
palms used in various countries, but only four 
more lines are given. Where is the whole to be 
seen ? J. T. F. 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Avevustrne Witppore, D.D., entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1607, was Vicar of Preston, 
Lancaster, and Garstang, in Lancashire, and died 
between 1646 and 1656. I shall be glad of any 
information concerning him. <A Rev. Wild- 
bore was Rector of Turwell, in Rutlandshire, 
1616-1645 ; was he the father of Augustine ? 

Hewry Fisuwick, F.S.A. 





Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


Apmrrat Beysow.—Upon what authority does 
the portrait of Admiral Benbow, now at Hampton 
Court, bear the name of Bockman as artist? Who 
was Bockman, and why is that painting, which has 
been attributed to Sir Godfrey Kneller, now con- 
sidered his? The volume of the Naval Chronicle, 
which contains an engraving of the portrait, 
ascribes it without question to Bit Godfrey Kneller. 
Can any of your readers name the author of the 
following couplet, or from whence taken ?— 

** Benbow, whom wounds but animate to fame, 


Whose great soul triumphed o'er his shattered frame.” 
Wm 
Marcaret pe Ferrers.—What was the date 
of the death of Margaret de Ferrers, Countess of 
Derby, who is mentioned in the Hundred Rolls 
(4 Edw. I.) in connexion with the manor of Har- 
tington, Derbyshire? Is it known where she was 
buried, or where she chiefly resided towards the 
end of her life ? J. Cuartes Cox. 
Chevin House, Belper. 


Brrox.—Did he ever study agriculture? I 
have some agricultural books that were once his, 
in which are several marginal notes supposed to 
be in his handwriting. Henry T. Wake. 

Coekermouth. 





“La Cuanson pe Rotanp.”—On February 6, 
1861, there was sold by Messrs. Leigh Sotheby 
& John Wilkinson, in London, the library of 
the family of Savile, together with another collec- 
tion of manuscripts and printed books. Among 
these there was a manuscript of two poems, 
amounting to about 38,000 lines, the one of which 
was the romance of Garin de Monglane, the other 
the romance of Roncevauz. The latter was a copy 
of the fourteenth century, and not without value, 
though it does not by far reach that at Oxford, 
Since that day it seems to be lost for the public, 
unless one of the readers of “ N. & Q.” knows who 
was the purchaser or what may have become of the 
manuscript. There is certainly no scholar of Old 
French who would not be pleased to hear again of 
the existence of this copy, the more so as the 
Chanson de Roland has lately been the subject of 
frequent and careful study. Any information that 
can be given will greatly indebt 

F. RoseNTHAt. 

2, Metzgergiessen, Strassburg. 


Mr. Watter THornevury, whose premature 
death every one of his many readers is now deeply 
lamenting, wrote, some ten or twelve years ago, a 
short but very lovely poem, the leading idea of 
which was 

“ King Oberon is dead.” 
Ido not remember the title of it, nor where it 
appeared. I saw it quoted in the columns of a 
North-country newspaper, and neglected to cut it 
out. About the same time, or rather earlier, he 
wrote in some magazine, which I have forgotten, a 
long and very stirring Cavalier ballad, which is not 
in the collected edition of his Royalist songs. The 
only fragment I can remember runs,— 
“and Wogan and Hurst, 
Charles drank to her first.” 

I shall be very much obliged to any of your 
readers who will be so good as to tell me where 
I may see these. do, Un. As es 


JuBILEE AND Parpat Mepats.—Do there exist 
any books descriptive (with illustrations or other- 
wise) of Jubilee and Papal medals? If so, particu- 
lars of titles, dates, &c., will oblige. Where can I 
find the dates of the years which have been ob- 
served as Jubilee years since they were instituted 
by Boniface VIII. in 13007 , a ie A 


TaBarviLLo.—A violent fever, so called by the 
Spaniards, which, after 1 few weeks’ settlement, 
will attack the healthiest European in a certain 
latitude. If the patient survive, the disease seldom 
returns, the blood being thereby acclimatized. It 
is also said that an American Spaniard, if brought 
to Europe, is in like manner seized with a dan- 
gerous fever in all respects similar. In the first 
place, is this fever “ Tabardillo” still known? If 


so, what is the “certain latitude” in which it 
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takes place? Does such a fever show itself in 

Europe, and is it restricted to a particular lati- 

tude? or, is the whole account a mere dream of 

medical dreamers in the first half of the eighteenth 

century ? C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


“Scoray.”—Can any of your readers derive the 
word “ scran” as used by the Irish for “ luck” ? 

“ Bad scran to you” means bad luck to you ; 
but the term “ good scran” is never employed, I 
believe. A. H. Brown, 

Brighton. 


“ Vision OF THE WESTERN Raiiways.” — As 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” are just now interested 
in the late Rev. R. S. Hawker, of Morwenstow, 
it may be a good opportunity of asking if the 
author of the above handsome royal 8vo., privately 
printed by Bagster in 1838, is known. It is in 
verse, dedicated to Sir C. Lemon, Bart., and, 
besides Cornish subjects, contains some ‘Shak- 
spearian characters, &c., and dated “ Norwood.” 
Bat its relevancy just now arises from its contain- 
ing the “Song of the Railway Workmen,” an 
adaptation of the “Song of the Western Men,” 
with this rider, or final chorus :— 

** And her fish, tin, and copper ; 
For the Cornish ladies cry, 
If any maz shall stop her, 
We’t know the reason why.” 


J. O. 


Tne Pyramip or Lonpoy.—In Sir William 
Teniple’s “ Essay upon the Ancient and Modern 
Learning” (Works, 1720, vol. i. p. 165), he says :— 
_“ And yet, I think, it may be as reasonably said that 
the plays in Moor Fields are beyond the Olympick games ; 
2 Welsh or Jrish harp excels those of Orpheus and Arion ; 
the Pyramid in London those of Memphis; and the 
French conquests in Flanders are greater than those of 
Alexander and Cesar, as their operas and Panegyricks 
would make us believe.” 

In this passage to what did he refer as the 
Pyramid in London ? Epwarp So.ty. 


fi, Oy.”—What is the exact meaning of the 
Scotch word “oy”? I shall be very much obliged 
to any one who will inform me. F. R. G. 


“ Acug.”—In Mém. de Mons. Joly, tome i. 
p. 227, ed. 1718, 8vo., Rotterd., occurs the follow- 
ing passage :—“ Madlle. de Chevreuse ne fut pas | 
malade 24 heures, d’une Fiévre aigué, qui la saisit 
tout d’un coup et l’emporta en moins de rien.” 
Can any of your readers refer me to any instance | 
of an earlier use of the word ? 

Grorce Wurtz. | 





| 


St. Briavel's, Epsom. 


Tratian Traystation or Gippon’s “ DECLINE 
AND Fatu.”—Where can this book be seen? | 


There seems no doubt that it exists, and yet, 





| ton, who lived a century ago. 


| West Indies. 


according to Dean Milman, there is no copy in the 
British Museum or the Bodleian Library. See 
Smith’s edition of Decline and Fall of Roman 
Empire, 1862, vol. i. pp. xvi, 109. Anon. 


“ Morrowrne.”—In Tyrone, a poor farmer who 
has but one horse will get a neighbour to lend him 
his one horse to plough or harrow ; and then, on 
the next day, he will lend his in return. This 
they call “ morrowing.” Can this word have any 
connexion, beyond that of rhyme, with “ bor- 


rowing” ? a: f. P. 


Letitia Boornusy’s “Diary.” —Is this an 
authentic work, or mythical and merely “ founded 
on fact” ? C. C. 


Tue Russtan Lanevace.—The following pas- 
sage is from The Races of the Old World, by 
C. L. Brace (Murray, 1863), p. 259 :— 

“ The leading branch of this [Sclavonic] race is the 
Great Russian, numbering, according to Schafarik, 
35,000,000, but according to more recent enumerations 
by no means so great a population...... The language 
spoken by them—like the English in America—has no 
dialect, but is the same with the peasant as the scholar ; 
the same in books as in common life; it is the official 
and literary language of Russia.” 

Is this statement correct? The phenomenon of 
a language unaffected by vulgarisms or dialects is 
peculiar. J. C. Rust. 

The Vicarage, Soham, Cambridgeshire, 


Suermpan.—It has been stated that, within 
twenty-four hours of the delivery of his famous 
Begum speech, Sheridan refused the offer of a 
thousand pounds for the copyright. Has there 
been any publication of that speech from Sheridan’s 
own manuscript, either in his lifetime or since ? 

NIGRAVIENSIS. 


Otp Corm.—Yellow bronze, slightly convex, 
055 in. in diameter. Obverse—Crescent-like 
ornaments round a ring enclosing some object ; 
reverse—A thistle with two leaves, legend of one 
or two letters, illegible. 

I take it to be a coin of some Greek colony, and 
very old, as it is so thick and is convex. I shall 
be obliged for information. NEPHRITE. 


Hamitton Famity.—I wish to ascertain the 
parentage and ancestry of Henry Douglas Hamil- 
He lived in Port- 
land Place, London, and had large estates in Nevis, 
He married twice, his second wife 
being, it is thought,a Nelson. By his first wife 
he had two sons, beneficed clergymen ; one, the 
Rev. Andrew Hamilton, was nephew and chaplain 
of the Countess of Glencairn. He was grandfather 


of the undersigned, who will be glad to receive 
further information about the family. There isa 
portrait, dated 1771, of Henry Douglas Hamilton, 
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apparently at the age of thirty, and there is an old 
seal and Plate in the family with the arms and crest 
of the Dukes of Hamilton. 
H. C. Maxyzers Hamttoy, 
Curate of Charlwood, near Crawley. 





Replies. 


THE “TE DEUM.” 

(5 S. iii, 506 ; iv. 75, 102, 312; v. 330, 397.) 

Mr. Raxpotrn’s able letter, ante, p. 330, does 
not appear to me at all conclusive for the truth of 
his contention that the Te Dewm is from first to 
last a hymn in honour of Christ. It does but 
show, in my opinion, that such might be its mean- 
ing, as far as the mere wording of it is concerned, 
and if a certain portion of it were left out ; but 
the hymn has for ages been in use in the Church, 
and it has a history. Its various terms and ex- 
pressions belong also to the language of the Church, 
and by its history and by the known significance 
of its phraseology must its sense be determined. 

In the following remarks I shall speak of the Te 
Deum as we have it now, for that three verses of 
it have been interpolated is, as far as I can see, a 
mere conjecture, resting upon no proofs whatever. 
They are found in all . of whatever age or 
language. To begin with the first words, “Te 
Deum laudamus.” It cannot be necessary to trans- 
late these, ‘“‘ We praise Thee as God.” “ We praise 
Thee, God,” is perfectly equivalent to the Latin, 
and so the second accusative must be rendered in 
other cases, ¢.g., in that prayer of the Gregorian 
Sacramentary, “Te Deum Patrem omnipotentem 
suppliciter exoramus,” &e. Next as to the words 
“ eternus Pater,” on which almost all depends. I 
have the authority of a professor of theology for 
saying that this appellation, as addressed to Christ, 
is utterly unknown in the language of the Church 
and of the fathers, “There is a sense in which He 
can be so designated, viz., as the Father of an ever- 
lasting generation ; but the designation was not in 
use in the early Church, and from the Sabellian 
heresy downwards there were very strong reasons 
against it.” A reference to Klee’s Dogmengeschichte 
will confirm this statement. Whether Christ is so 
named in Isaiah ix. 6, must remain a matter of 
doubt. As I have said, most modern interpreters 
seem to consider “Father of eternity” to be the 
best rendering, but so it is that no ancient version, 
and no father or writer of the Church, as far as I 
can see, ever understood the words in this way, 
but always in other senses, of which “ Pater (futuri) 
aeeuli” is one. Nowhere else in Holy Scripture 
is this title given to Him ; and if Mr. Rayvoirs 
urges that its lawfulness and fitness may he 
gathered from other passages, I reply that the real 
question is—Did the fathers and other Church 
writers, with these passages before them, ever so 





speak? It seems that they did not. I may add 
that it does not seem likely that in one ‘and the 
same short composition the name Father would be 

iven both to the second Person and to the first, 

t would be confusion. Now, the first Persomis 
three times so spoken of later on. But the title 
“ Eternal Father ” is the ordinary one by which the 
first Person is designated, as all who are acquainted 
with the devotional language of the Church will 
remember, and so I conclude that the first Person 
is intended here ; and this makes the transition to 
the Tersanctus, and to the three verses in which 
each Person of the Trinity is ex ly mentioned, 
easy and natural, since He is the “ Fons et origo 
totius divinitatis.” Thus also the expression, 
“thine honourable, true, and only Son,” mes 

uite natural, and because the Son is spoken of as 
“ thine,” we may infer that the Father of the Son 
has been before addressed. 

The doctrine of the Trinity was not explicitly 
revealed to, or believed in, by the Jews, and the 
LXxX. translators having been Jews, and havingmade 
their translation more than two centuries and a half 
before Christ, could hardly have omitted the name 
“ Eternal Father,” if they had so understood the 
words, from the fear of confusing the titles of the 
first and second Persons ; but in fact they did not 
so much omit it as read the passage differently, 
making other words out of it, 

The theologian above referred to points out 
that the most complete parallel to the earlier por- 
tion of the Te Deum is to be found in the common 
preface of the Mass (Roman rite), in which all the 
expressions used in this part of the hymn are 
addressed to God, “per Christum Dominum nos- 
trum.” It runs thus ;— 

“ Vere dignum et justum est, equum et salutare, nos 
t’bi semper et abique gratias agere, Domine sancte, pater 
omnipotens, zterne Deus, per Christum Dominum nos- 
trum, per quem majestatem tuam laudant Angeli, adorant 
Dominationes, tremunt Potestates; coli coelorumque 
virtutes ac beatz seraphim socid exultatione concele- 
brant, cum quibus et nostras voces ut admitti jubeas 
deprecamur, supplici confessi ne dicentes, Sanctus, 
sanctus, sanctus,” &c. 


In more than one Liturgy the very name “ A&ter- 
nus Pater” is found, as in the Gallican, in several 
prefaces, or “ Contestationes,” eg. “‘ Vere dignum 
est—per quem (i.e. Christum) te, «terne Pater, 
omnimodo intentione deposeo, ut oblationem hane 
benigne suseipias—dicentes, Sanctus,” Ke. 

With regard to'the Tersanctus or Trisagion, the 
same theologian remarks that “it is a dogmatie 
text, and has been so used by the fathers in prov- 
ing the doctrine of the Trinity, that the sapposi- 
tion of its being addressed to any one Person is out 
of the question.” But this'triamphal hymn, tpros 
éxwixwos, is found in all Liturgies both of East 
and West, and from them we s best see how 
the Church has always understood it. . It was 
obviously considered as addressed to the Trinity 
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“ag such.” One or two quotations must suffice. 
Thus in the Gothic the priest says, “ Cum sanctis 
angelis et archangelis Te Deum dominantem, 
distinctum nec divisum, trinum nec triplicem, 
solum nee solitarium, conson& laudamus voce, 
dicentes, Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus,” &c, 

Or to turn to the East. After the Jersanctus 
has been said or sung by the people, as was the 
custom there, the priest takes up the hymn, and 
in one Liturgy continues, “Sanctus ergo Deus 
Pater omnipotens, Sanctus Filius tuus* unigenitus, 
Dominus noster, Sanctus spiritus tuus* Spiritus 
Sanctus”; in another, still following the recitation 
of the Tersanctus by the people, “ Trinas sanctifi- 
cationes offerimus tibi, Dens Pater, et unigenito 
Filio tuo,* et Spiritui Sancto” ; and so in any 
number of others. 

The hymn to the Trinity, in the Liturgies, is 
followed by an address to the second Person in- 
carnate, in particular, ‘‘ Hosanna in excelsis ; 
benedietus qui venit in nomine Domini; Hosanna 
in excelsis,” for now the canon of the Mass begins: 
“ Ex angelorum et hominum vocibus compositum, 
hune triumphalem hymnum Deo trino et uni, Ver- 
boque Dei incarnato, Latina Greecaque simul ec- 
clesia uno consensu et quasi ore uno, in missa 

uotidie decantat” (Goar, Rituale Grecorum). 
Compare also the Gloria in excelsis.t 

If, then, “ zternus Pater” must be understood 
of the first Person, the “ Fons et origo totius divi- 
nitatis”; if the Tersanctus is the Chureh’s hymn 
to the Trinity; and if the three verses in which 
the three Persons are expressly named are original 
and integral portions of the canticle—and I have 
given reasons why each of these propositions should 
be considered true,—then I think { am warranted 
in believing, with by far the greater number cf 
those who have written on the subject, Protestants} 
as well as Catholics, that the first part of the Te 
Deum, in which this language is found, is in 
honour of the Trinity, and only the latter half is 
addressed directly to Christ, the hymn, as a whole, 
being commemorative of the two great mysteries 
which must be explicitly believed by Christians, 
not of one only. 

So much for internal evidence ; but much might 
be brought forward from outside to show that the 
Te Dewm has always been considered by the 
Chureh to be thus in part, at least, an utterance 
of praise to the Trinity. I will, however, only 
adduce that which is furnished by Gavanti, in his 
Thesaurus Sacrorum Rituum, chapter “De Respon- 





* Aain the Te Deum, 

_ + De. Daniel observes that the Ze Deum is very 
like this hymn, cara gicty Kai oicovopiay (Thesaurus 
Aymnologicus). 

t Amongst recent Protestant writers may be named 
Blunt, in bis Annotated Boot of Common Prayer, and 


the late Bishop of Brechin, in bis little commentary 
on the Te Dewm. 








soriis” (date early part of the seventeenth century). 
He says :-— 

“Quando dicitur ‘Te Deum” [in the divine office}, 
Romani omittunt nonam m, et octavo addunt 
‘Gloria patri,’ &c., quod octavum responsorium in Do- 
minicis per annum est de Trinitate, ‘duo Seraphim,’ &c., 
quia, ex Durando [thirteenth century], antiquitus lectio 
nona semper erat de Trinitate, cui resp bat 
responsorium de eddem : cessavit lectio, translatum est 
7 my in octavum locum, et successit ‘Te Deum’ 
in laudem Trinitatis, vice lectionis de eidem.” 

And in another place, commenting on the rubric 
in the Missale Romanum which says, “‘ Gloria in 
excelsis’ dicitur quandocumque in matutino dictus 
est hymnus ‘Te Deum’” ; he gives as the reason, 
“ Quia hi duo hymni continent laudes SS, Trini- 
tatis.” 

There is no evidence of the Te Deum being as 
old as Pliny, and surely it has no appearance of 
being of so early a date. It can only be traced 
back, I believe, to the fifth century. 

I will conclude with asking a question. If, as 
Mr. Ranpotrn contends, the “ancient of days” 
in Daniel’s vision is Christ, who is he, like unto 
the Son of Man, who came with the clouds of 
heaven, and was brought near before him, to whom 
was given dominion and glory and a kingdom, 
that all people and nations and languages should 
serve him, whose dominion shonld be an everlasting 
dominion? Mr. Ranpotrn’s interpretation is 
certainly not the obvious one, nor is it that which 
has found general acceptance in the Christian 
world. ALEPH. 





Mr. Raxpotrn and other correspondents have 
written on this subject lately, and have favoured 
you with a great many quotations and references,, 
including even such authorities as poor Deam 
Comber and—of all men in the wosdd—John 
Milton! The strange thing, to my mind, is that 
any intelligent reader of the Te Dewm should 
have any doubt at all as to its meaning. Still 
more am I amazed at Mr. Ranpoipn’s resorting 
to a theory of “ interpolation,” by way of getting 
rid of three verses which are simply fatal to his 
views. . The hymn is divided into two parts ; 
the former part being addressed to God the Trinity, 
the latter to the incarnate Son of God. “We 
praise Thee, God [the Trinity], we acknowledge,” 
&c. “ All the earth doth worship Thee, the Father 
everlasting” [the word Father here being used not 
as in the phrase ‘“‘ God the Father,” but as in the 
words “Thou (.¢. the triune God) art our Father”]. 
“To Thee [God the Trinity] all angels,” &c. ‘To. 
Thee [God the Ke! cherubim,” &c. “ Holy 
Father], Holy [Son], Holy [Spirit], Lord God of* 

abaoth.” And so on till we come to the verse, 
“The Holy Church, &c., doth acknowledge Thee ” 
[God the Trinity]; and in this part the hymn, at 
its close, is expanded, so as to express the fulb 
meaning of the word “God,” which I have 
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rendered “God the Trinity” in the three verses 
said to be interpolated, but the fitness of which is 
manifest, if my interpretation be accepted.— 

** The Father of an infinite majesty. 

* Thine honourable, true, and only Son. 

** Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter.” 
Immediately afterwards, of course, the hymn be- 
comes a hymn to Jesus, and so continues to the 
end. 

The word “ Thine,” in the second verse of the 
alleged interpolation, presents no real difficulty. 
It may be a slight irregularity of construction. 
But, as the Eternal Father is the “ Fons et origo 
totius divinitatis,” there is nothing unnatural or 
strained when (ceasing to address the “ Unity in 
Trinity”) we begin to address the “ Trinity in 
Unity,” Person by Person ; if addressing, first, the 
Father, we continue (so to speak) to address Him 
still when we turn to the Son, begotten of Him 
“ before all worlds,” by the use of the word “Thine” 
of the hymn. Indeed, this language, rightly under- 
stood, seems ever to help us to bear in mind that 
there are three Persons, yet but one God. 

In conclusion, I would observe that the fifth 
verse is decisive against Mr. Ranpowrn’s theory. 
If the whole hymn be a hymn to Christ, then 
“Cherubim and Seraphim continually do cry ” to 
Christ, “Holy, Holy, Holy,” ic. they address 
Christ as if He were “God the Trinity,” which is 
absurd. Betu. 

All Hallows. 


I am quite aware of the Hebrew idiom; my 
“fear” was for those who know English idioms 
only. “Pater de calis Deus,” translated in the 
Litany, “O God the Father, of heaven,” is almost 
universally said or sung without observance of the 
comma, and the error thus propagated is trans- 
ferred to popular hymns.* 

St. Jerome’s translation of “abhi-ngadh” is an 
“exegesis”; it determines the “age” as future. 
“* Age-Father” or “ Father-age” conveys no defi- 
nite idea to English minds. “ Father of the age,” 
i.e. of the kingdom of Christ, or “ Father of ages,” 
i.e. of “ the worlds,” or the ages of creation, does 
convey an intelligible idea,and is true and appli- 
cable to “the Son,” one of whose titles it is in 
Isaiah ix., and used there alone in the whole scrip- 
ture. “ Father of Eternity” or “ Father Eternal ” 
is also an exegetical translation, and an erroneous 
one. 

“ First, second, and third,” in reference to the 
three Persons, are modes of speech accepted and 
used by the soundest divines ; often explained and 
perfectly understood as terms of numerical order 
only—not of nature. Among the ante-Nicene 











* For instance, No. 138 of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern. There is another ignorant error in the pre- 
ceding — making nonsense of high doctrine— 
“ Light of lights "—in the same collection. 





fathers Justin Martyr so speaks. Our Lord said, 
“ My Father is greater than I,” yet in the Trinity 
there is no “greater or less.” Arians and Soci- 
nians seize upon the words for their heretical 
purposes ; but the Greek fathers explain them in 
one way, the Latin in another, and both answers 
are true and sufficient. 

V.H.LL.LC.LV. is inaccurate. I did not “quote 
the song of the Church above in the words of Mil- 
ton,” for Milton only alludes to the Trisagion in 
beautiful poetry. “Arian” he might have been, 
but the charge here is merely “ad invidiam.” [I 
omitted the line quoted by V.H.I.L.LC.LYV. 
because I did not remember it, and I had no copy 
of Milton to refer to. For the same reason I took 
Handel’s more euphonious word “ tuneful ” instead 
of “thousand” ; but I can smell no Arianism in 
these accidental changes. V.H.I.L.LC.LV. con- 
founds the senses when he speaks of a savour to his 
ear. ERBERT RANDOLPH. 

Eastbourne. 





Borrerrty-Moru (5" §. v. 286, 419.)—The 
derivation of butterfly has always been a perplexing 
problem to the philologist. The second element 
in the word is of course clear enough both in form 
and meaning, and the form of the first element is 
very distinctly exhibited in most of the Teutonic 
languages — A.-S. buttor-fleoge, O. E. butor-jlie, 
L. Ger. botter-vagel, Dutch boter-vliege, boter-vogel, 
boter-schijte, H. Ger. butter-fliege, butter-vogel, 
butter-schiitz, &c. The sole difficulty is with butter. 
The tempting similarity of form, instead of creating 
suspicion, has led the majority of inquirers to 
identify the term with the dairy product of that 
name—“hinc ill lacrime.” The following theories 
have been advanced. Skinner writes, “nobis sic 
dictus ob levitatem fere butyraceam alarum hojus 
animalculi,” because its wings are as smooth as 
butter. An earlier authority, Kilian (Etym. Teut. 
Ling., 1605), imagines that it was so called from 
the fact that its excrement resembled butter ; 
basing his theory doubtless upon one of the Dutch 
names mentioned above. And this theory has 
been sanctioned by one of our ablest philologists, 
Mr. Wedgwood. Grimm suggests that the name 
was given, “weil man glaubte dass Schmetter- 
linge, oder Hexen in deren Gestalt, Milch und 
Butter stahlen,” because “they, or witches in 
their shape, stole milk and butter.” Another 
theorist would explain the name by the fact (1) 
that butterflies are of the colour of butter, and yet 
another because the insects appear at the time 
when butter is made, All these theories are felt 
both by the philologist and the lepidopterist to be 
eminently unsatisfactory, Your correspondent 
G. H. A. has therefore suggested that the insect 
“buds from a chrysalis.” I do not object to the 


form “ budderfly,” but I am not satisfied with the 
bud theory, although it has the merit of seeking & 
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solution elsewhere than in the dairy. As one who 
loves these insects, I may perhaps be pardoned if 
I venture to add one more speculation to the un- 
satisfactory roll. 

There existed in our early mother tongue a 
common word which Saxon lexicographers seem to 
have neglected to register in its simple form, buda. 
It means the larva of an insect, and was applied, 
with no great entomological precision, to those 
forms of animal life popularly known as “ grubs,” 
maggots, caterpillars, worms, and, still more loosely, 
beetles. In an old Saxon vocabulary I find the 
common dung-beetle indicated thus, “ Scarabzeus, 
scearn-buda, budda.” This is the earliest instance 
Ihave met with of the word in its independent 
form, It is frequently found as an element in the 
compound names of insects in early English litera- 
ture and in our provincial dialects—eg. “ Hic 
multipes, a wel-bode (i.e. a woodlouse),” in a Nomi- 
nale of the thirteenth century. “ Bood-eaten” or 
“bowd-eaten” malt (Prov. E.) is maggot-eaten 
malt. It occurs in the forms bude, bode, bede, bed, 
bit, bet, bot, but. In the form “ bots” it was, and 
still is, well known. ‘“ Bots or wormes that are in 
horses and in the bodies of oxen and kine” (Topsell, 
Serp., p. 815). Not to encroach unduly on your 
space, I will merely suggest that butt-er-fleoge or 
butt-er-fly is simply the fy from the grub or cater- 
pillar—an explanation that has at least the advan- 
tage of being true in fact and, perhaps, plausible 
in theory. 

One word as to the suffix -er. I would compare 
it with the -er in “ cat-er-pillar.” I believe it to 
be the common suffix of diminution seen in 
splint-er, whisp-er, &c. 

I will conclude with a query. In the western 
counties a chrysalis is sometimes called a button. 
Is this another form of butt-er, with the diminutive 
suffix -on or -en, instead of -er ? 

Eryest ADAMS, 

Victoria Park, Manchester. 


“WHERE HIGH THE HEAVENLY TEMPLE 
STANDS” ; Micnagt Bruce anv “ THe Cuckoo” 
(5 §. v. 208, 377, 456.)—In Good Words for 
Noyv., 1873, is a paper by Prof. Shairp, of Edin- 
burgh, on “ Michael Bruce and the Ode to the 
Cuckoo.” It opens with a description of Mr. John 
Bright’s visit, which had just before been recorded 
in the Scotch papers, to the birthplace and grave 
of this young poet, as the real author of the 
“immortal lyric,’ and goes on to say how he, 
like most English persons, had formerly believed 
it to be Logan’s (we all did since the days of Miss 
Aikin’s poetry, and my dear mother, whe used to 
repeat verses of it as she heard the cuckoo’s voice 
in the garden every spring, died in that belief), 
but that Mr. Bright had been convinced that Bruce, 
who died in 1767, aged 21, was the author of the 
admired Ode, Prof. Shairp reviews all that has 








been said by Mr. Laing, Mr. Grosart, and others 
on the claims of Logan and Bruce ; gives dates and 
comparisons of all the editions of works in which 
the disputed poems have appeared, with tradi- 
tionary and written testimony gathered in his 
locality, from survivors of friends who had heard 
read by Michael, or by his father after his death, 
his poem of The Cuckoo, or “Gowk,” as he had 
called it in a letter. When, after his death, his 
once college fellow, Rev. J. Logan, took his book of 
MSS. to publish for the benefit of his parents, it 
could never be got back, and two years after— 
1770—A Miscellany was published, containin 

seventeen poems by various persons, and thongh 
“* Poems on Several Occasions, by Michael Bruce,” 
and a tribute to his memory stood first, no names 
were assigned to the pieces, and the Cuckoo was 
last. Many remembered the old man’s grief and 
disappointment :—“‘ Where are my son’s Gospel 
Sonnets?” as he called the paraphrases. After 
his death, eleven years later, Logan published his 
own poems, the first being The Cuckoo. Old 
friends and fellow students said what they 
thought ; but it was nobody’s business, nor was it 
of such interest to investigate farther till after the 
death of Logan. A good deal of curious evidence, 
such as often lingers long in the country, has been 
preserved of the disappointment felt after Bruce’s 
death, and the question, “If this is not Bruce’s 
Cuckoo, where is his ?” seems unanswerable. The 
story is a sad one in every point of view, and 
the paper is very interesting, giving copies of the 
Cuckoo as it was first printed, and as it appeared 
in Logan’s Poems. It is for that poem alone that 
Prof. Shairp contends. Bound volumes of Good 
Words can be seen at most libraries, but if it 
would be more convenient to Mr. Picxrorp, I 
should be glad to send the single number by post. 

M. P. 
Cumberland. 


Tue Great Snowstorm, 1614-15 (4% S. iii. 
16, 150; 5" S. iv. 510; v. 151, 196, 276.) 
—I have no doubt but that F. 8. A. will find 
that the extracts from the registers, given in my 
pamphlet containing “the great snowstorm of 
1614,” are correct, and I do not think that there 
is so much confounding as he represents. It is 
evident that snowstorms occurred both in the 
years 1613-14 and 1614-15, which, according to 
the old computation, would be 1613 and 1614; 
according to the modern, 1614 and 1615, The 
later storm, namely, that which occurred in the 
last three months of 1614, old style, is the storm 
under notice, The title of a reprint by Reeves & 
Turner begins thus: “The Cold Yeare, 1614. | 
A Deepe Snow ; | In which men and Cattell have 
perished,” &c., which was “ Imprinted at London 
for Thomas Langley, in Iuie Lane, where they are 
to be sold, 1615.” This is evidently an account 
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of the storm in the last three months (January, 
February, and March) of 1614, old style, the same 
storm which is recorded in Youlgrave register ; 
for in the figures 1614-15 or 1614/5, as applied to 
January, February, and March, we have both 
ecclesiastical and historical years, 1614 the former, 
1615 the later. At the beginning of “The Cold 
Yeare, 1614,” we find addressed to the reader this: 

“ Stowe refers to the severity of the winter of 1613-14, 
in his Annals, thus:—‘The 17" of January began a 
great Frost, with extreme Snow, which continued untill 
the 14" of February, and albeit the Violence of the 
Frost and Snow some dayes abated, yet it continued 
freezing and snowing much or little untill the 7" of 
March.’” 

This does not appear to mean the same as the 
“Cold Yeare, 1614.” 

The Durham registers are taken from Chronicon 
Mirabile by Sir Cuthbert Sharpe, and nearly all 
of the Durham registers in that work were extracted 
by the author. He does not adopt the double 
date, such as 1614-5, and we are informed in 
a note that “the dates down to 1752 are ac- 
cording to the civil and ecclesiastical calculation, 
and as they are stated in the registers, the year 
beginning March 25.” 

ow y taking the old computation, and be- 
ginning the year on March 25, we have the fol- 
lowing result : The woman lost on Gilesgate Moor, 
Durham, on Dec. 18, 1613, was buried Jan. 6, 
1613, Stowe mentions January, February, and 
March, and must mean the last three months in 
the year 1613. Here, then, we have two records 
of a great storm towards the close of 1613. 

On Jan. 16, 1614, commenced the great storm 
recorded in Derbyshire. On Feb. 8, 1614, Michael 
Newton and Eleanor Wilson were lost ; and on 
Feb, 14, 1614, Isabel Maud and Hester Maul- 
lowes* were found dead in the snow. Raine’s 
Note-Book is quoted by Hutchinson, in his History 
of Durham, and commences the entry thus: 
“1614. A great snow, the deepest ever known, 
did not yield until Feb. 26.” The pocket-book 
mentioned by Mr. James records “the snow which 
fell from Jan. 15 to March 12, 1614.” This storm 
continued, by the pocket-book note, from Jan. 15 
to March 12; by the Youlgrave register from 
Jan. 16 to March 12. Curiously enough, the snow- 
etorm mentioned by Stowe comes near these dates, 
oamely, Jan. 17 to March 7. 

F, S. A. says, “ And in all the entries from the 
registers [given in my article] the date is given as 
January, February, or March, 1614, which, of 
course, as every one knows, under the old notation, 
is the seginning of the historical year 1615.” This 
nobody doubts, But F. S. A. goes on to say, 
“Why, then, he should confound the two years 
together is not very clear, nor why, when speaking 
ef ‘the great storm of 1614,’ he should say ‘ it is 





© Not Man, as given in pamphiet. 





recorded in the parish register of Youlgrave in 
Jan., 1614-15,’ which is a whole year later.” Which 
years, may I ask, are confounded together? And 
ow does he make out the date of the Youlgrave 
register to be a year later than 1614? 
The snow mentioned in Dec., 1613, and the 
uotation from Stowe, have nothing to do with 
the great snowstorm in 1614, the description of 
which commences, “The great storm of 1614 
appears to have spread,” &c., from which line every 
date given refers to the year 1614, commencing on 
Lady Day. 

To F. S. A.’s last query I may add that the 
paniphlet is written and published by myself; 
and, though he will find little more in the, pam- 
phlet than what was given in “ N. & Q.” respecting 
the snowstorm, I will send him a copy if he for- 
wards his address. The pamphlet, I may remark, 
contains an account of Winch Bridge, Upper Tees- 
dale, the oldest suspension bridge in Europe—a 
statement which may raise an objection. 

W. M. Eeouesroye. 

Stanhope, vid Darlington. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have received, 
through the kindness of the editor, ““N. & Q.,” 
No. 53, 4 §. iii, in which, at p. 16, I find con- 
tributed by Mr. Jonn Steren the following : 
“Old Stowe’s account varies somewhat in dates 
and results : ‘The 17 January, 1614-5, began a 
great frost with extreame snow, which continued 
until the 14 February,’ ” &c. 

I have not an original copy of old Stowe, and 
cannot say which year is correct. I have seen the 

quoted, and both years, 1613-14 and 
1614-5, in two different quotations. If 1614-5 is 
the true year, which it evidently is, the whole of 
the dates given in the “ great snowstorm of 1614” 
refer to the same year, 1614, old computation, 
except the reference to snow in Dec., 1613, at the 
beginning. That is, correcting the year mentioned 
by Stowe. 


Stow is unquestionably a great authority, but it 
must be remembered that he died in 1605, conse- 
quently any statements relating to 1614 in later 
editions of his Annals do wot rest upon his evidence. 
Camden lived till 1623, hence the facts recorded 
in his Annales may be taken as authentic.. That 
the frost in February, 1614-15, was very severe is 
further proved by Bacon’s letter to King James, 
dated Feb, 14, 1614-15, in which: he says, “this 
Moscovia weather is a little too hard for my con- 
stitution.” The case of the poor woman who died 
in the snow at Seven Ditches ¢he old. earthworks 
north of Monkton), and was. buried at Cranborne, 
can hardly, I think, be taken as evidence that the 
weather was very exceptionally severe in the spring 
of 1613-14. Such deaths by cold.are unfortunately 
by no means rare. Epwarp. Sotty, 


The following must be the entry, mentioned by 
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Mr. JaMes, in the parish register of Witton (not 
Wotton) Gilbert. It is given by Hutchinson, in 
his History.of Durham, vol. ii. p. 349 :— 

“1614, 22 Feb. In quo die maxima fuit Nix et incepit 
5° Janu. et duravit quotidie plus vel nimus (? minus) 
12°. Martii, et hac tempestate tam homines quam 
bestia multi sunt suffocati.” 

Hutchinson gives another extract for the year 
1627 :— 

« A® D'ni 1627, 16 Dec. Maxima fuit tempestas Venti 
toto d (die) et circa hora (i.e. horam) q'rtam post pran- 
dium ventus fuit valde magnus, et tempestas fulguris et 
tonitrui maxima, timida: pt (post) ed secuta est magna 
pluvia et Nix ad mediam noctem.” 

H, F. Boyp. 


When Daniel Sommister, of Droylsden, was 
buried on Jan. 17, 1767, the overseers of the poor 
paid 6s. 4d. for clearing snow out of the highway 
in Abbey Hey Lane, where it was a yard deep, in 
order to “permit the funeral to come to Gorton 
Chapel.” The distance is about two miles. 

J. 


“Campion” (5 §. iii. 369; iv. 293, 356, 418, 
469; v. 391, 449.)—I do not intend to follow Mr. 
Picton into the new question he has raised, viz., 
that even the French word champion “has nothing 
to do with campus,” but is a “purely Teutonic 
word.” I intend to keep to the point originally 
at issue between us, and that is, whether the 
Eng. word champion is or is not derived from the 
French word champion. Mr. Picrow contends 
that it is not; I contend that it is. In Mr. 
Picton’s former article (iv. 469) there were no 
arguments ; in his last there are some, and these I 
shall endeavour to meet. He now tells us that the 
Eng. word champion has been formed out of the 
A.-S. (or, as he prefers to call it, Old Eng. : see 
note *) cempa, compan. The word cempan (he 
does not say whether it is the gen., dat., acc., or 
ablative of cempa) was, he says, pronounced 
chempan, and, as he goes no farther, I am driven 
to suppose that he considers chempan and champion 
so obviously alike that no one can doubt their 
eran My objections are these :— 

1. Why does Mr. Picrox choose the oblique 
case, compan, and not the nominative, cempa ? He 
does it evidently because he could not possibly 
get champion out of cempa, and thinks he can get 
it out of cempan. But surely this is an extremely 
unscientific way of going to work on the part of 
one who talks about the “true principles of ety- 
mology,” and evidently believes that he himself, if 
any one, acts in accordance with them. Before 
Mr. Picton is entitled to trace an English word 
to the accusative or other case of an A.-S. one, he 
surely a to show that in the descent from 
A-S. to English, the English words have been 
formed from the oblique cases of the A.-S. rather 
than from the nominative. It is utterly unscientific 
to take such a thing for granted. In French we 





know that it is very commonly done (witness 
impératrice from imperatricem, and not from im- 
peratric), but Iam not aware that the rule holds 
good with re; to A.-S. and English, nor do I even 
know a single case in which it been followed. 
The A.-S. steorra, steorran, which belongs to the 
same declension as cempa, cempan, gives star in 
English, but not starn or starrion. 

2. Mr. Picron asserts authoritatively that 
cempan was pronounced chempan, and he quotes 
the A.-S. ceorl, ceaster, and ceosan, which in Eng. 
have become churl, Chester, and choose. But 
cannot Mr. Picron see that the examples he has 
chosen are by no means analogous? In all three 
the ¢ is followed by a vowel (a or 0) and not by a 
consonant, as in cempan, and this vowel makes all 
the difference, and explains the change of the ¢ into 
ch. I have looked into Bosworth, and I cannot 
find a single example in which, when ce in A.-S. is 
followed by m or 2, the c has become ch in Eng. 
Comp. cemban=to comb, cen=keen, cenf=Kent. 
But comp. above all the Old Eng.* kempe, which 
comes from the very word cempa which we are 
considering, and shows indisputably that cempa 
was pronounced kempa and not chempa. Mr. 
Picton, indeed, tries to attribute the form kempe, 
which he sees is a difficulty, to “ Scandinavian 
influence,” but this is merely an assertion made to 
help him out of his difficulties. 

3. And lastly, even if cempan had been the 
nominative case and pronounced chempan, I should 
still have been loath to believe that chempan would 
ever have yielded champion. 

Besides, if compan even in A.-S. was pronounced 
chempan,+ how comes it that we find the form 
campion in Piers Ploughman, as Mr. Picton 
himself tells us (5 S. iv. 470)? Was this 
also due to “Scandinavian influence”? Is it 
possible that Mr. Picron can believe this 
when he learns that the early French form 
was also campion?’ Is it not infinitely easier 
to suppose that Piers Ploughman’s campion was 
borrowed from the French, than first to take an 
oblique case cempn, assume that it was pronounced 
chempan, turn this into champion, and then 
hardily to assert that the ch was turned back into 
c through “Scandinavian influence”? That a 
French initial hard c became ch in the course of 
time we know, and tferefore campion would 





* By Old Eng. I understand English after the Con- 

uest. For English before the Conquest | prefer to use 
the convenient term Anglo-Saxon. When some such 
terms as Old English, Middle English, and Modern 
English, each with a known and well-defined limit, have 
come into general use, I will adopt them and abandon 
Anglo-Saxon ; but till then I shall use Anglo-Saxon, for 
which I confess to have a liking. 

+ Rask tells us (see Thorpe's translation, 1830, p. 13) 
“ that the modern English ch, which, in many instances, 
has succeeded to the A.-S. ¢, ...... represents a sound 
unknown to the Anglo-Saxons,” 
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readily become, and did become, in French cham- 


but that in Eng. a ch ever retrograded into a | 264 


Sep hard ¢c, through Scandinavian or any other 
influence, there is not the slightest evidence to 
show. Was it likely, either, that the A.-S. cempa, 
having produced kempe, should also produce 
champion ? 

But I need hardly say any more. I feel con- 
vinced that Mr. Picron will stand alone in 
believing that the Eng. word champion comes 
from the A.-S. cempa rather than from the French 
word champion. F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


“ Porems on Arrairs or State” (5% S. v. 442.) 
—It is long since I read in “N. & Q.” anything 
which gave me more pleasure than Dr. Rim- 
BAULT’S opening article on the Poems on Affairs 
of State. The book is of great interest, and no one 
is better qualified to tell us its history (which is 
involved in some obscurity) than Dr. Rimpavcr. 

Now there is no book that I know of more in 
want of an index than these State Poems; and 
any of your readers, blessed with leisure and a 
literary taste, would be doing good service to all 
students of our history by preparing (1) an index 
of the titles of the poems and (2) an index 
of “ first lines.” The process is very simple. The 
titles should be written oyt, as briefly as is con- 
sistent with clearness, on #ips of paper, adding to 
each title the volume and page, but without any 
regard to alphabetical arrangement. When com- 
pleted, the slips are cut up, and, after being sorted 
alphabetically, pasted in that order on other slips. 
Old newspapers answer this purpose admirably. 
They are then ready for the printer. 

There are about 200 titles in each volume, say 
800 poems in all. Eight pages of “N. & Q.” 
would contain that index, and I venture to say no 
more useful eight pages would be found among the 
fifty thousand of which it now consists. The index 
of first lines might follow. 

A Lover or Inpexes. 


In tracing the history of the four 8yo. volumes 
of State Poems, there are, I think, two perfectly 
distinct publications to be considered. I believe 
that the commencement of the four volumes, as 
described by Dr. Rimpattr (ante, p. 442), was a 
small single volume, entitled Poems on Affairs of 
State, printed in 1697, and consisting of preface, 
table, and pp. 260. To this succeeded a new edi- 
tion, containing six additional poems, with the 
same title and date, but consisting of preface, 
index, and pp. 267. On the back of p. 267 there 
is an advertisement of State Poems Continued, 
price three shillings, which “will make the work 
complete.” This continuation was printed in 


1697, and consisted of preface, index, and pp. 248. 
Of this book a second edition was printed in 1699, 





with eleven new poems, and an augmented pp. of 


There seem to have been at least seven distinct 
editions of Part I. between 1697 and 1716, and 
four editions of Part IT. 

But in the year 1697, when these two parts of 
State Poems were printed, there appear to have 
been also printed two parts of another book, 
similar in nature. The first part I have never 
seen; the second part I . The title is, 
Poems on Affairs of State—the Second Part— 
written during the Reign of K. James the II. 
against Popery, and Slavery, and his arbitrary Pro- 
ceedings, by the most Eminent Wits, viz. Then 
follow nine names, beginning with Lord D—t and 
ending with Mr. Gould.. Printed in the year 
1697: The book consists of contents, and poems 
which are throughout headed “ Miscellany Poems,” 
pp. 224, and an appendix of pp. 20. A third 
part of this work is in the possession of Mr. 
Toms, and has been fully described by him (4% 
S. xi. 1). It bears date 1698. 

The two works are, I believe, wholly distinct, 
and though many poems are to be found in both, 
yet I think that several, if not many, are peculiar 
toeach. It would be very desirable to know the 
date and other particulars of the first part, and 
whether more than these three parts were printed. 

With reference to the Collection of Newest and 
most Ingenious Poems, &c., 4to., 1689, mentioned 
by Dr. Riwsavtt (some of which I think are 
taken from a yet older miscellany, called Rome 
Rhymed to Death; being a Collection of Choice 
Poems, in two parts, 1683), I have a copy in four 
parts. The fourth part has the title given by Dr. 
Riwpavtt (only eleven pieces in place of twelve). 
It certainly might be bound up either with the 
4to. State Poems, or with the 4to. Poems and 
Songs against Popery; and the wording of the 
title-page, the introduction of “Songs” into it, 
and the use of black letter, rather lead to the con- 
clusion that it was so intended. 

Epwarp Sotty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


To the list of State Poems may be added the 
edition as below, which, from its being printed at 
Stamford, is probably unique and worth recording 
in the pages of “N. & Q.” :— 

“ Miscellaneous Poems on State Affairs. Written by 
the Greatest Wits of the Age, viz. : the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the Earl of D—t, the Earl of Rochester, Lord 
J—s, Mr. St. J—n, Mr. Marvel, Mr. Milton, Mr. Toland, 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. John Dryden, Mr. F—e, Dr. G—th, 
Mr. T—n, &e., Mr. Harcourt, Mr. Finch, Part I. 
Stamford: Printed and Sold by Thomas Baily and 
William Thompson, and Sold likewise by the Buokeellers 
in the Country. 1717.” 8vo. 

Joun TAYLor. 

Northampton. 


(See 4" &. xi. 1, 244, 351, 409, 470.] 
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Suane or THE Srock Excnance: Butts anp 
Bears (5" S. v. 300, 334, 357, 411.)—It may 
remove much of the popular difficulty in compre- 
hending the meaning of bull and bear to remember 
that profit in dealing is made by buying at one 
rate and selling at a higher, and that it does not 
matter to the result which operation precedes the 
other. In the ordinary concerns of life selling 
implies possession of the thing sold ; not so, how- 
ever, on the Stock Exchange, in Mincing Lane, or 
in Mark Lane. There bargains are entered into to 
be settled at a time fixed either by custom or by 
special arrangement. : ‘ 

Thus, on the Stock Exchange, the bull purchases 
stock which he does not intend to take up, and 
probably could not, in the hope of disposing of it 
at a higher price before the arrival of the “ settling 
day.” The bear sells stock which he has not got, 
in the hope of being able to repurchase at a lower 
price before settling day. Buying cheap and selling 
dear is the object in both cases. 

The custom is to calculate percentages of rise 
and fall upon the nominal, not the actual, value 
of stocks. So, if Consols at 95 rise to 954, they 
are said to rise a half per cent., which, of course, is 
not correct if the rise be calculated on 95. 

There seems to be no doubt that to the well- 
known habits of the bull and bear we must look 
for the adoption of the terms on the Stock Ex- 
change. But it is worthy of note, apropos of the 
paragraph which initiated this discussion in your 
columns, that across the Atlantic, both in the 
States and in Canada, to “ bull” a stock is to be 
“long upon” it, and to “bear” a stock is to be 
“short upon ” it. H. Fow.er Ransrorp. 


_ The terms bull and bear seem of easy explana- 
tion. Dealing in stocks is one of the numerous 
fights in life. One who sells shares without at the 
moment being in possession of them does by the 
very act bring them down in price. He is called 
a bear because that animal secures its victim by 
clutching it and bringing it to the ground. The 
share-bear's aim is to bring them down, and then 
secure them at a low price to deliver them to the 
purchaser who, a short time before, had bought 
them from him at a higher. 

One who buys shares for delivery at a later day 
hopes their value will rise, and does all he can to 
make them rise—the very fact of his buying freely 
may make them rise—this operator is a bull. The 
four-footed bull secures its victim by tossing it in 
the air—making it rise. Whoever, then, wishes or 
hopes to make money by shares falling is the bear, 
who brings his victim down if he can. Whoever 
hopes to profit by their rise does what he can to 
toss them up, and is consequently called a bull. 

WwW 


Srayistavs, Kine or Potayp (5 §. v. 216, 
or ¢ . . - = 
256, 298.)—The sisters of this King of Poland, 











according to Huropdisches Genealogisches Hand- 
buch (Leipzig, 1790, p. 105), living in that year, 
were—1l. Louisa, born Sep. 14, 1728, m. to Count 
John Zamoisky, Starost of Lublin; and 2. Isabella, 
b. May 3, 1730, m. to John Clement, Count 
Branicky, b. Noy. 19, 1748, Castellar of Cracau, 


and his widow, Oct. 9, 1771. His nieces, 
daughters of his brothers, Casimir and Andrew, 
Princes Poniatowsky, were—1. Constantie, b. 
March 2, 1759, m. April 4, 1775, to Ludwig, 
Count de Tyszkiewicz; and 2. Theresa, b. 
1765, m. (between 1784 and 1790) to Vincent, 
Count of Tyszkiewicz, apparently two brothers, 
married to two cousins respectively. The last 
male of the house of Poniatowsky was Prince 
Stanislas (b. Nov. 23, 1754, brother to the Coun- 
tess Constance Tyszkiewicz), who lived many years 
in Italy, and died at Florence, Feb. 13, 1833 ; and 
Prince Joseph, brother of the Countess Theresa 
Tyszkiewicz, was the gallant Marshal of France 
(b. 1762, at Warsaw), who, a few days after his 
nomination to that dignity by the Emperor 
Napoleon, for his bravery at the battle of 
Leipzig, was drowned in the river Elster, on 
Oct. 18, 1813, at the age of forty-one. I have 
also consulted other authorities for the above, 
including the Europaisches Genealogisches Hand- 
buch (Leipzig, 8vo., 1768, pp. 100-114), and_have 
to add a later notice of Princess Constanzia Ponia- 
towska, daughter of Casimir, Prince Poniatowsky, 
elder brother of King Stanislaus-Augustus. By 
her marriage with Ludwig, Count Tyszkiewicz, she 
had a daughter Anna, b. 1780, m. to Count Dunin 
Monsowicz, a general in the Polish service. Count 
Ludwig, who was Grand Marshal of Lithuania, 
d. 1805 (Genealogisches Taschenbuch der Griif- 
lichen Hiiuser auf das Jahr 1853, p. 767 : Gotha, 
Justus Perthes). Doubtless additional genealogi- 
cal particulars might be found in later German 
works of this kind. A. S. A. 


Richmond. 


Tae Rev. Wittiam Braxton (5 §. v. 107, 
216.)—Surtees (Hist. of Durham, vol. iii. p. 160) 
says of the Blakiston family :-— 

“Few families of private gentry have spread more 

wide or flourished fairer than Blakiston, but all its 
branches, Gibside, Newton Hall, Old Malton, Seaton, 
and Thornton Hall, have perished like the original 
stock,” — 
i.c. Biakistons of Blakiston, in the parish of Norton, 
near Stockton-on-Tees, originally retainers of the 
Del Parks, who held the manor of Bl«kiston from 
the bishops of Durham. The Blakistons acquired 
the property of Blakiston, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, by gradual purchase from the Del Parks.— 


“ One family alone remains within the county, which 
can trace its blood without hereditary possessions ; and 
a dubious and distant kindred to the old tree of Blakiston 
is asserted by some families who bear the name in the 
South.” 
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These latter may be descended from George 
(seventh son of John Blakiston, of Blakiston, 
1535-86), who is called, in his father’s will, “an 
apprentice in London.” The quotation from Sur- 
tees will show Mr. Torrie that the name of 
Blakiston (indifferently spelt by themselves Bla- 
kiston, Blaixton, Blaxton, or Blackstone) is hardly 
known in any other than the county of Durham. 
One of the two following William Blakistons might 

— be identified with the American settler. 

ither— 

1. William, fifth son of Sir William Blakiston, 
of Blakiston, and Alice Claxton, his wife, daughter 
of William Claxton, of Winyard, born (I judge 
from the baptismal register of the third son and 
child Ralph, 1589) in or about the year 1592. 
Vide Surtees, iii, 163. 

Or— 

2. William, sixth child of Sir William Blakiston, 
of Gibside, and Jane Lambton, his wife, daughter 
of Robert Lambton, of Lambton, baptized at 
Whickham (Gibside being in the parish of Whick- 
ham, co, Durham), May 24, 1604. Vide Surtees, 
ii. 255. 

The latter would be rather young to be at Cam- 
bridge in 1617, even allowing for the earlier age 
at which boys were then sent to college; the former 
rather old. i F, Boyp. 


Smaxine Hanns (5 §. iv. 487; v. 15, 77, 132, 
498.)—In connexion with this subject no one has, 
I think, quoted Horace, Sat. i. ix. :— 

** Ibam forte via Sacra, sicut meus est mos, 

Nescio quid meditans nugarum, totus in illis; 

Accurrit quidam notus mihi nomine tantum, 

Arreptaque manu : ‘ Quid agis, dulcissime rerum ?’” 

Thousands of other passages, to say nothing of 
pictures, &c., mast be at hand to prove the anti- 
quity of the custom. H,. K. 


Lorpv Brovenam (5" §S. vy. 428.)— Lord 
Brougham’s grandfather was a solicitor, and acted 
as agent for the Cumberland property of the Duke 
of Norfolk, who inherited Brougham Hall, West- 
moreland, from his great grand-uncle ; he pur- 
chased it from a Mr. James Bird. There is an 
elaborate article on Brougham in the new edition 
of the Encyc. Brit., from the pen of H[enry] 
Rfeeve, U.B.], the editor of the Greville Memoirs. 

J. Porrer Briscoe. 

Nottingham. 


VALeytine Famity (5 S. v. 409.)—There was 
a Jasper Valentine in Lewisham in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, of whose family some 
particulars will be found in the Bibliothee Colfane 
Catalogus of the late Wm. H. Black. Is he likel 
to have been of the family of which J. H. i 
inquires ? Sami. Epwarps. 


Easter Day, 1618 (5" S. v. 409), according to 
the old style, which was at that time in use in 





England, fell on April 5. See Handy-Book of 

Rules for Verifying co oe Be J. J. Bond, Esq., 

and Du Fresne, Glossarium Med. Latinitatis, ed. 

1840, vol. i. p. 288. Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Lupovic would do well to have on his writing- 
table, as I have, that invaluable little book, Sir 
Harris Nicolas’s Chronology of History. 

J. F. M. 

Easter Sunday fell on April 5, old style, and on 
April 15, new style, in the year 1618. 

C. J. E. 

See De Morgan’s useful Book of Almanacs. 

T. Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Mitrrary Costumes or Great Britain (5% 
S. v. 409.)—The best work on this subject is A 
Critical Enquiry into Ancient Armour as 
existed in Europe, but particularly in Great 
Britain, from the Norman Conquest to Charles IT., 
by Sir S. R. Meyrick, 2nd edition, London, 1842, 
3 vols. 4to, with coloured plates. H. R. T, 


A. M. will find concise descriptions, with accu- 
rate pictures, of the headgear worn b, the civil 
and military chiefs of pogeet &c., between A.D. 
1000-1590, in Planché’s History of British Cos- 
tume. J. HI. 


“Tue Man tx THE Moon” (5 S. v. 428.)— 
Dr. Dixow inquires about this treatise, by the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson, of Halton-Gill, Craven, father of 
Dr. Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

The father of the good Bishop Wilson was not a 
clergyman resident in Yorkshire, but a respectable 
yeoman resident in Cheshire. The Bishop says in 
his Diary that he was “born of honest parents, 
fearing God,” at Burton, a small village in the 

ninsula of Wirral, in the county of Chester. 

he house in which his parents lived, and in 
which he was born, is still in existence, and is 
preserved in honour of his revered name. . 

In the churchyard of Burton there is a plain 

marble bearing this inscription :— 
“ Nathaniel Wilson, May 29, 1702. 
Alice Wilson. Had issue, 
Samuel, James, Joseph, Sarah, Benjamin, 
Thomas, Bishop of Man, and Mary.” 

Neither Lowndes nor Watt mentions any treatise 
by Rev. Mr. Wilson bearing the title of Man 1 
the Moon. May it not have some connexion with 
The Discourse to prove the Moon a Habitable 
World, by John Wilkins, 1640, afterwards Bishop 
of Chester ? G. B. B. 


Wenster’s “ Encusn Dicrioyary” (5" $8. v. 
446.)—“ Post communio” is of course a sheer 
blunder, and perhaps cannot be accounted for at 
all; but it is not very difficult to account for 
“first, third, sixth, and ninth yespers.” The 
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numerals are plainly the services of “ prime, tierce, 
sexts, and. nones.” Some stupid man, either in 
Webster or Hook (but I must say I think E. R. 
should have verified his reference to the Dean’s 
dictionary), has translated them from the Latin 
and put them as adjectives to “ vespers.” 

C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 


Srratrorp Pepicree: Lorp Monnautrt (5 
§. vy. 447.)—I am not able to answer Mr. Hincu- 
cLIFFE’s question about the Stratford pedigree ; 
but I can tell him who Lord Monhault was. He 
was Lord Montalt, An account of the Barons 
Montalt will be found in Sir Bernard Burke’s 
Genealogical History of Dormant and Extinct 
Peerages. Foster, in his Pedigrees of the County 
Families of Yorkshire, says, speaking of the Maude 
family, “The name is variously spelt—Montalt, 
Monhanult, Mohaut, Moald, Mawde or Maude.” 
Burke, in his History of the Commoners (vol. ii. 
edit. 1836), mentions a Thomas Monhault or 
Maude, living in 1576. The Robert Lord Mon- 
hault, to whom Mr. Hincucwirre refers, was no 
doubt Robert, the last Baron de Montalt. He 
had distinguished himself in the wars of Scotland 
and Gascony, temp, Edward I, and Edward IL. ; 
and he died in 1329, when the barony of Montalt 
became extinct, and his extensive estates, according 
to a settlement made by him, passed to Isabel, 
Queen Consort of England, mother of Edward III., 
for her life, and afterwards to John of Eltham, 
brother to the king. He was buried at Shouldham, 
in the county of Norfolk. F 


Ipswich. 


. + athe 


Westwortn, Eart or Srrarrorp (5" §. v. 
468.)—Lady Margaret Clifford was married to 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, October 22, 
1611. See Hunter’s South Yorkshire, ii. 90. The 
inscription to Strafford’s memory in Wentworth 
Church is as follows :— 

‘Thomas Wentworth, earle of Strafforde, viscount 
Wentworth, baron Wentworth of Wentworth-Woodhouse, 
Newmarch, Oversley, and Raby; lord lieutenant of 
Ireland; lord president of the north of England ; and 
knight of the miost noble Order of the Garter. His 
birth was upon Good Friday, the 13th Ap. 1593. His 
death upon the 12th of May, 1641. His soule through 
the mercy of God lives in eternal blisse ; and his memory 
will never dye in these kingdoms.”—See Hunter, ii. 86. 

MaseEt PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


In no history of the Earl of Strafford that I have 
seen is the exact date of his admission to the Uni- 
versity given. Forster, in his Statesmen of the 
Commonwealth, vol. i. p. 180, says that he must 
have left when he was eighteen, in 1611. In 
Baker's History of St. John’s College, at p. 206, it 
is incidentally mentioned that he was admitted 
during the mastership of Dr. Clayton (seventeenth 
master), whose term of office expired before May 16, 





1612. There must be some mistake in this state- 
ment, because Hunter found the register of his 
marriage with the Lady Margaret Clifford at 
Londesborough, which event was solemnized on 
Oct. 22,1611. In November he left for the Con- 
tinent. There is no monument in York Minster 
to him, but there is one to his son, William Went- 
worth, the second and last earl. The monument 
in Wentworth Church consists of a kneeling figure 
in armour, the hands clasped in prayer. 

I have seen an extract from a list of births and 
deaths of the Wentworth family, which gave the 
date of Strafford’s birth as “ Good Friday the 8th 
of April, about twelve of the clock at noon.” This 
is incorrect, Good Friday having fallen on April 13 
in 1593. He was baptized at St. Dunstan’s 
Church, in Fleet Street, his godfathers being Sir 
Edward Savile and Mr, Atkinson, and his god- 
mother the Lady Digby. 

G. W. Tomuryson. 

Huddersfield. 


“ReQuies curartm” (5 §. vy. 385.)—W. H. 
has given us the benefit of his discovery that when 
a man says “I love you,” he implies thereby that 
he does not hate you. After he has explained 
and illustrated this recondite question, he flies 
off at a tangent to the objective genitive “ requies 
curarum,” remarking that he “can only explain 
the phrase by understanding it to mean ‘ the rest 
which care gives by its cessation.’ Expressed, 
therefore, as a proposition, it would be ‘requiem 
dant curz.’” 

It is generally admitted that this objective 
genitive, following a noun whose corresponding 
verb does not take a direct object, is an unsatis- 
factory construction, and one that has not found 
favour in other languages ; but, as one who has 
been trained in a different school, I beg to say 
that, in my opinion, the learned Pate Crt. is 
entirely wrong in his view of it. Determined to 
see an antithesis between requies and cura, as 
another “instance of the peculiarity in hand,” he 
has most unfairly forced the meaning of requies: 
“the rest” or “stopping” affects the “ cares” 
only, yet our critic must needs drag in an indirect 
object, to which “the rest” is given in order to 
explain the grammatical construction. Of course, 
every one knows that the mention of cares implies 
a sentient being to whom their cessation will pro- 
bably be grateful ; but I maintain that the care- 
stricken one has nothing whatever to do with the 
construction of this genitive, and nothing. with 
the expression of it as a proposition. If we com- 

re “ Nec requies erat ulla malt” (Luer. vi.), or 
the familiar “ Nec mora nec requies,” we may see 
that this explanation hardly needs refuting. Who 


supposes that Ovid by “ Remedia Amoris” means 
anything more than “Remedia que Amorem 
efficiunt ” ? 
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Better men than myself have left this note un- 
challenged, and it is not without diffidence that a 
modest man, separated from his books as I am at 
present, dares to argue a point of grammar with 
a scholar who has, in the same brief note, shown 
where Sophocles and Vergil “ go a step too far,” and 
who (ignoring “ abeunte curru ”) shrewdly corrects 
Horace for saying that sunset brings evening. 

J. H. I. Oakey, M.A. 


Leamington. 


SHaxsreare’s Mention or Cuess (4" §, x. 
516 ; 5S. v. 478.)—With all deference to the 
high authority of the late Mr. Staunton, with 
whom I was for many years in the constant habit 
of playing chess, and often conversed with on 
Shakspearian subjects, I do not think that the 
passage from King John, quoted by JaBEz, con- 
tains a reference to the game. 

* Out, insolent ! thy bastard shal! be king, 

That thou may’st be a queen and check the world,” 
to my mind simply implies that Constance, armed 
with power derived from her son as a king in his 
minority, might hold the world in check, 2.e. curb 
or control it. If Shakspeare intended an allusion 
to chess here, the simile, I may remark, would be 
an erroneous one, as there is nothing necessarily 
dangerous or harmful per se in a check at chess, 
which is merely an attack on the king by an ad- 
verse piece, compelling him either to move or to 
ward it off by the interposition of one of his own 
pieces.* If Shakspeare had written “ checkmate 
the world,” there could have been no possible 
doubt as to his meaning. The concurrence of the 
two chess terms, “queen” and “check,” in the 
passage in question I consider to be fortuitous, 
and I am inclined to think that Mr. Staunton, 
when he pronounced the said passage to have a 
relation to chess, had not thoroughly considered 
the matter, but was caught by the specious con- 
junction of these two words. 

Hvucn A, Kewnyepy. 

Junior United Service Club. 


Tue Tretawny Barwap (5" §. v. 441.)—Two 
or three correspondents have asked the writer of 
this note for Mr. Hawker’s mention of the history 
of this ballad. This is the account which he gives 
in his Records of the Western Shore, Oxford, 1832, 
p. 56 :— 

“ With the exception of the chorus contained in the 
last two lines, this song was written by me in the year 
1825. It was soon after inserted in a Plymouth paper. 
Tt happene’ to fall into the hands of Davies Gilbert, 
Esq., who did me the honour to reprint it at his private 
press at East Bourne, under the impression, I believe, 
that it is an early composition of my own. The two 
lines above mentioned formed, I believe, the burthen of 
the old song, and are all that I can recover.” 





* When a knight checks, the king has, of course, no 
option but to move. 





Mr. Shaw of Andover has kindly pointed out 
that the song appeared in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for 1827, p. 409, having been sent to the 
editor by Davies Gilbert, Esq., who said that it 
formerly “resounded in every house, in every 
highway, and in every street.” 

I am informed by one of the obliging librarians 
at Campfield that the reference to the ballad in 
Household. Words is vol. vi. p. 155 (article, “The 
Reason Why”); the mistake being explained on 
pp. 233-4 of the same volume. J. E. Baiey. 


“Tue Dyine Foxnvunter” (5 §. v. 388.)— 
This print, often seen in the bar parlours of old 
coaching houses, represents the death of Tom 
Moody. He was a celebrated Shropshire whipper- 
in at the close of the last century, and hunted the 
country round the Wrekin with Mr. Forrester’s 
pack, At Tom Moody’s funeral— 

* Six crafty earth-stoppers, in hunter’s green drest, 
Supported poor Tom to an ‘ earth’ made for rest”’; 
while his old hunter, who was chief mourner, fol- 
lowed with the last brush lashed to his forehead ; 
“ And here and there followed an old straggling hound.” 

The death of Tom Moody was made the subject 
of a sporting ballad, the last stanza of which runs 
thus :— 

“Thus Tom spoke his friends, e’er he gave up his 
breath — 

* Since I see you're resolved to be in at the death, 

One favour bestow—’tis the last I shall crave— 

Give a rattling view-halloo thrice over my grave : 

And unless at that warning I lift up my head, 

Why, boys, you may fairly conclude I am dead!’ 

Honest Tom was obey’d, and the shout rent the sky, 

For ev'ry voice join’d in the Tally-ho ! ery. 

* Tally-ho !—Hark forwards ! 
Tally-ho !—Tally-ho !*” 
From the circumstantiality of the print, which, 
as may be me Sg has no artistic merit, it would 
appear that the friends are giving the “ death- 
halloo” at once, to satisfy themselves that the 
doctor has not made a mistake. 
J. Devexisn Horrvs. 


I think the artist’s name was Hemming, but I 
am not sure. The original painting was purchased 
by the late Gabriel Shire Tregear, of Cheapside, 
music and printseller, and the publisher of Grant’s 
Caricatures and Seymour's Cockney Sketches. 
Tregear had an engraving made from the picture, 
but the wine-glass was removed, Mr. Tregear con- 
sidering it a profane and unnecessary addition. 


ate 


Teynxysox (5 §. vy. 389.) —I need hardly remind 
J.P. of the distinction between novelty and ori- 
ginality. It is quite possible that our popular 
poet of the day may have conscientiously thought 
that his comparison of the colour or expression of 
the “human face divine” with the aurora borealis 
was an original idea of his own. I have no wish 
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to deprive him of the merit of it. But the idea is 
not novel. Uhland, in his beautiful ballad, The 
Minstrel’s Curse, makes use of it. The first edi- 
tion of Uhland’s poems appeared in 1815. My 
edition is the twelfth (Tetét fréres, 1838, see 
p. 359). The minstrel and his son enter the 
royal hall, where the monarch and his queen are 
seated with their court :— 
« Der kinig furchtbar prichtig, wie blut'ger Nordlicht- 
schein, 
Die kinigin, siiss und milde als blickte Vollmond 
drein,” 
—which may be roughly rendered thus :— 
« The king in lurid grandeur, like the blood-red Northern 


light, 
The queen all sweet and mild, like moonbeam pale 


and bright.” 

An English translation of this ballad appeared in 
Fraser's Magazine some twenty or thirty years 
ago. It is quite possible that Tennyson may not 
have seen either the German or the translation. 
He has applied the simile differently, but in ac- 
cordance with nature. Even in England the 
aurora borealis displays at times a pale roseate 
hue, and at others a much darker red. Tennyson 
has used the former in a complimentary, and 
Uhland the latter in an uncomplimentary sense. 
Perhaps some other correspondents may be able 
to show that Uhland has been anticipated by some 
earlier writer. M. H. R 


Tue Scnomperc Arms (5 §. v. 329.)—The 
arms Orro describes formed part of the shield of 
Frederic, Duke of Schomberg, as it is given be- 
neath his portrait in the fine engraving by De 
Larmessin. The duke bore quarterly, first and 
fourth, Argent, an inescutcheon sable, over all a 
liliated escarbuncle of eight rays or ; second and 
third, Gules, six escutcheons, 3, 2, and 1, argent, 
over all an escutcheon of pretence. Gules, a 
eavalier mounted and armed at all points, bran- 
dishing his sword, all argent. These arms are also 
borne on an escutcheon of pretence by Robert 
Darcy, Earl of Holderness, in right of his wife 
Frederica, daughter and co-heir of Meinhart, Duke 
of Schomberg and Leinster. The escarbuncle over 
an inescutcheon was the bearing of the Duke of 
Schomberg’s family, though father and son also 
bore the same quarterly shield. G. D. T. 

Haddersfield. 


Gippetinc Axive (4 §. x. 332, 382, 459.)—I 
have just come across the following passage in 
Ruth and Gabriel, a novel by Laurence Cheny : 
“A baker boy was punished for feeding a gibbeted 
man with a loaf at the end of a stick.”—Vol. i. 
p- 28. Time and place are not given. I should 
not have quoted a loose statement of this kind had 
I not been told the story some thirty-five years 
ago. My informant said it was most certainly 
true, and that the baker boy was hanged ; but, 





like the author of the story I quote, he did not 
give time, cen or name. Do any of your readers 
know anything about the legend? I do not 
believe it to be true, but it would be pleasant to 
disprove it by tracing it to its source. ANON, 


CuimNey-PrecE Inscription (5 §,. y, 485.) — 
The lines lose their point from A. O. V. P. omitting 
to state that Mr. Poel was succeeded on his ejec- 
tion by “ one Fox.” Jounson Balty. 


“ WHEREAS ON CERTAIN BOUGHS AND SPRAYS” 
(5 §. v. 448.)—These verses are part of a Valen- 
tine, supposed to be written by a lawyer's clerk, 
which appeared in Punch some six or seven years 
ago. A. J. M. 


“To Mump ” (5 §, v. 426) is a common Lan- 
cashire expression. I. PB 


Tue Encuisn Army (5 §. v. 448.)—The best 
works to consult on the arms and military strength 
and organization of England, from the time of the 
Britons to that of the Commonwealth, are Hewitt’s 
Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe and 
Sir Sibbald Scott’s British Army. W. D. M. 


~ 


“© LAND OF MY FATHERS AND MINE” (5™ §, 
y. 469) is among Lord Byron’s minor poems. It 
is called “ Farewell to England.” G. W. D. 


NATURALIZATION (5 §, v. 469.)—The Report 
of the Royal Commissioners on Naturalization, 
1869, would be likely to have some information 
on the question. Ep. MARsHALL. 


“Tae Comepy or Dreams” (5" §. v. 469.)—I 
should have thought it sufficiently obvious that 
Mr. Mortimer Collins’s frequent references to 
this drama correspond to Sir Walter Scott’s cita- 
tions of Old Play. Both novelists are in fact 
quoting themselves. Whether Mr. Collins is 
ever going to give us The Comedy in completed 
form is probably a matter known only to himself. 
If we may judge from the specimensalready printed, 
it would be excellent good reading. 

Mippie TempPiar. 


tev. Wa. Nicnorxs (5 §. v. 208, 375, 433.) 
—On the parish registers of Flixton, near Man- 
chester, there are two entries under this name, 
one June 9, 1692, when Rev. —— Nichols and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Egerton were married; and 
another in March, 1693, when Henry, a son of 
“Mr. Nicholes,” was baptized. The entries seem 
to show that he was Incumbent of Flixton ; but 
the name is not found on the very untrustworthy 
list of incumbents in Baines’s Lancashire, who has 
actually put a J.P. among them ! 


J. E. Barrey. 


THe Prayer Book TRANSLATION OF THE 
DecaLocue (5 §. v. 439, 460, 478.)—It mav 
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interest other readers of “N. & Q.” besides Mr. 
Dore to learn that in the French translation of 
our Liturgy, published “& Londres par Jehan 
Bill, imprimeur du Roi, mpcxvi.,” the Seventh 
Commandment is rendered, “Tu ne paillarderas 
point.” This applies equally to the married and 
unmarried, and may be worth a note in your most 
useful weekly issue. A. 

[Our correspondent is good enough to say that he will 
readily show the above work to any one desiring to 
see it. 

Scnotastic Szats (5 §. v. 403, 495.)—In 
Cotton’s Antiquities of Totnes (Longmans, 1850) 
is engraved a seal of Totnes Priory. A seated 
female figure brandishes a birch rod, while a female 
child stands before her with a book. I presume 
such seals were common enough in the old times, 

Mortimer Cours. 

Know] Hill, Berks. 


La Zovcne Famiry (5" 8. iv. 488; v. 115, 
418.)—Vicorn says, “And Katherine, wife of 
Thomas (not Maurice, as in the pedigree given by 
D. C. E.) de Berkeley.” My authorities for 
“ Maurice” are Nicolas and Courthope, Synopsis 
of the Peerage of England, 1825, p. 75; Historic 
Peerage of England, 1857, p. 66. Burke’s Extinct 
Peerage ef Eng., vol. ii. p. 54, also gives a full 
pedigree of the Botetourts— Maurice de Berkeley, 
of Stoke Gifford, com. Glouc., as the husband of 
Katherine. I may mention that Joyce also had a 
husband, Sir Baldwin Frevil. Sir Adam Peshale 
was her second husband. I think either Nicolas 
or Courthope is better authority than Burke’s 
Extinct Peerage. D, 

Bedford. 


Carr. Wu. Hasittoy, 1661: Str W. Hamit- 
Tox (5" S. v. 228, 314, 356, 472.)—Thanks to 
Mr. Borte for his note on this subject, which 
satisfactorily settled the identity of Capt. Wm. 
Hamilton ; and, if other proof was wanting, it is 
to be found in the fact that the bundle of deeds 
amongst which I found Capt. W. Hamilton’s com- 
mission contains several in which the Hamiltons 
of Caledon are the contracting parties. Inter alia, 
a power of attorney (dated July 5, 1670) from Sir 
=e Hamilton, of Nenagh, co. Tipperary, Kt. 
and Bart., to his “ well-beloved friend William 
Hamilton, of Caledon, co. Tirone, Esq.” 

A letter, dated May 7, 1672, addressed to 
“Captain William Hamilton of Caledon, at Mr. 
Acker’s house in Coock Street, Dublin.” 

Articles of agreement, dated Oct. 28, 1680, be- 
tween “John Hamilton, of Caledon, co. Tyron, 
Esq.,” and “ Andrew Baillie of Doneghend.” 

te the power of attorney is affixed a seal, with 
the following quarterings : 1 and 4, three cinque- 
foils ; 2 and 3, alymphad with sails furled—in fact, 
the arms now borne the Hamiltons of Wood- 
brooke, Tyrone. ENRY Fisnwick, F.S.A. 





Epear A. Por a Practarist (5™ 8. v, 336, 
377.)—Mr. J. H. Incram has taken exception to 
an opinion of mine that Poe was a most unprinei- 
~ man, and also to my assertion that he 

is story of The Gold Bug without acknowledging 
his indebtedness. The columns of “ N. & Q.” are 
not the proper place for argument upon the first 
point. R. INGRAM says that he knew Poe—} 
also knew him. I have written, privately, to Mr. 
IxcRram my reasons for the very decided opinion 
that I entertain upon Poe’s moral character. It is 
one thing to admit the excellence of a writer's 
imagination, and another thing to believe hima 
valuable member of society. I will only add that 
I never heard any one in this country express any 
other opinion than that which I entertain respect- 
ing the character of Poe. Mr. Duffee has furnished 
me with the following remarks upon the subject of 
Poe’s borrowing the story of The Gold Bug:— 

“TI did accuse Edgar A. Poe of plagiarism, a char, 
which was never disproved. He borrowed not only the 
plot but the language of Miss Georgiana Sherburne’s 
tale of Imogene ; or, the Pirate's Treasure. In fact, Miss 
Sherburne (daughter of Col. Sherburne, U.S.A.) in- 
formed me, in the first place, of the plagiarism, and I 
exposed Poe in an article in one of our daily papers, for 
which he commenced a libel suit, and employed Mr. 
David Paul Brown, who, after receiving a letter from me, 
soon dismissed the matter, for very good reasons.” 

I may add to the above that the authoress of 
Imogene is now residing in New York, the wife of 
a son of one of the most distinguished commodores 
in the American navy. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


Tennyson’s “Enocn ArpEN”: PRALING OF 
Betis (5™ §. vy. 166, 255.)}—Morn would feel 
obliged for references to any authentic accounts of 
such mysterious sounds as the following, from 
Eéthen: “Thad fallen asleep in the desert,” but 
“after awhile” (Mr. Kinglake writes) “I was 
gently awakened by a peal of church tells, my 
native bells, the innocent bells of Marlen.” 

I am myself not much given to dreaming, and 
I know nothing consciously of deliriwm tremens, 
which malady may be the cause of many mysterious 
sounds and sights ; but I make the following con- 
fession. For many years, at distant intervals of 
time, my ears have been struck, while sleeping on 
my pillow, by seemingly admonishing words in- 
distinctly uttered in a female voice that seemed 
familiar to me. The voice is low and plaintive, 
and soon, very soon, dies away as a rule; but 
once, while sleeping in a strange bed at Mai 
(1870), the voice that came to me late in the night 
assumed a very urgent form, and although the 
words uttered were too confused for me to under- 
stand them, I felt that they were remonstrant and 
upbraiding, although pitying after all. The voice 
this time really keds my nerves, and I awoke, 
finding myself dashing at the door of the rvom, 
which was near the bedside, and to which spot 
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I thought the voice receded as I followed. But all 

was quiet ; not a footstep in the house. I have 

been revisited by my “ voice of monition ” several 

times since the above date. Why the voice is so 

istent (although at long intervals) I know not. 

, am not a married man, and know nothing more 
of curtain lectures than what is above recorded. 
E. H. Matcouim. 


“A porrowEep pAy” (5"§. vy. 266, 335.)—The 
“borrowed or borrowing days” in Scotland are 
the last three in March. The following curious 
rhymes concerning the superstition connected with 
them used to be current :— 

“ March said to Aperill, 
I see three hoggs* upon a hill ; 
And if you ‘I! lend me dayes three, 
I'll find a way to make them dee.f 
The first o’ them was wind and weet, 
The second o’ them was snaw and sleet, 
The third o’ them was sic a freeze, 
It froze the birds’ nebs to the trees : 
When the three days were past and gane, 
The three silly hoggs came hirpling} hame.” 

See, for further information, Chambers’s Book 
of Days, vol. i. p. 448. 

. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Sussex Archeological Collections, relating to the History 
and Antiquities of the County. Published by the 
Sussex Archeological Society. General Index to 
Vols. J. to XXV. By Henry Campkin, F.S.A. 
(Lewes, G. P. Bacon.) 

We hope the time is far distant when Mr. Campkin will 

meet the late Lord Campbell in “ the meadows of aspho- 

del.” Whenever that meeting does take place, the shade 
of the law lord will give as hearty a welcome to the new- 
comer as shades are capable of giving. The late Lord 

Chancellor declared that he would willingly hang any 

author who published a work of ability without an index, 

wanting which the work lost half its usefulness. If the 
learned Jord, in the kingdom of shadows, is conscious 
of what is passing in the substantial world, he will be 
susceptible of a new pleasure. In his own time there 
was no such competent a compiler of an index as Mr. 

Campkin has proved himself to be. This gentleman, in 

abore 800 columns, has indexed the first twenty-five 

vols. of the valuable Sussex Archeological Collections. 

Mr. Campkin has, indeed, done much more than this. 

He has written brief but comprehensive abstracts of 

many of the articles named in the index, whereby those 

persons who do not possess all the volumes (some are out 
of print) may acquire a knowledge of the contents of the 
collection, as well as of where to find them. We thought 

Col. Chester's index to his own work, the Westminster 

Abbey Registers, a noble achievement, and we still think 

80, but Mr. Campkin’s index of other people’s works 

almost goes beyond it. We can only be glad when 

indexes are compiled by such scholars and gentlemen. 


* Hogg, a sheep in its second year. 
+ Dee, «2. die. , : 





Catalogue of the Shakespeare Memorial Library, Bir- 
mingham. By J. D. Mullins. Second Part, Section I. 
Works on, or Illustrative of, Shakespeare and his 
Times. 

Ovrt of a suggestion made eighteen years ago, the Shake- 

re Memorial Library has grown into, we might 
most say, a glorious fact. In the tercentenary year, 

1864, the gift of a few books formed the commencement 

of the present collection, which exceeds six thousand 

volumes, in eighteen languages, including one volume in 

Tamil. This we gather from the preface as being the 

case at the close of 1875; but in the present part of the 

catalogue the numbers run from 4,601 to 6,226, volumes 
of English Shakspeariana, and we are promised two more 
parts, the more important of which will be the catalogue 
of about two thousand volumes of foreign editions. 

These catalogues, when completed, will find a place in 

the library of every person who has an interest in Shak- 

speare and his works; and they will secure for Mr. 

Mullins the approval and gratitude of Shakspearians all 

over the world. 


An Analysis of the Book of Ecclesiastes. By the Rev. J. 
Lloyd, M.A., Rector of Llanvapley, Monmouthshire. 
(8S. Bagster & Sons.) 

Mr. Luoyp has addressed himself mainly to the service 
of those who are being instructed in Hebrew, and there- 
fore, with a special view to grammatical exegesis, makes 
repeated reference to Geeepius’s Grammar and Lexicon. 
In his Introduction Mr. Toya very fully combats the 
views of those who deny that Solomon was the author of 
the Book of Ecclesiastes. The notes, critical and ex- 
planatory, from their fulness will prove an efficient aid 
to all Hebrew scholars; whilst completeness is ensured 
to the work by the Book itself being given in Hebrew 
and English, in parallel columns. 


The American Genealogist: being a Catalogue of Family 
Histories and Publications containing Genealogical 
Information issued in the United States, arranged 
Chronologically. By W. H. Whitmore. (Albany, 
Joel Munsell.) 

THE interest of Mr. Whitmore’s volume cannot be con- 

fined to the United States, as the American genealogical 

queries that so frequently appear in these columns from 
our English readers testify. To this his third edition 

Mr. Whitmere has made considerable additions, besides 

somewhat modifying and improving on the plan of the 

two former. The period embraced is from 1771 to 

a and a copious index is furnished at the erd of the 

volume. 


Out and About: a Boy's Adventures, written for Adven- 
turous Boys. By J. Hain Friswell. (Groombridge.) 
Mr. Friswe1t tells us such capital stories, and in such 
capital style, that they cannot fail to prove attractive to 
that “abundance of boys—real, genuine boys,” the pos- 
session of which he claims as one great blessing that this 

** our England hath, and ever had.” 


Joannis Coleti opuscula quedam Theologica. Letters to 
Radulphus on the Mosaic Account of the Creation, 
together with other Treatises. By John Colet, M.A., 
afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s. Edited by J. H. Lup- 
ton, M.A., Sur-Master of St. Paul's School, &c. 
(George Bell & Sons.) 

Besipes the Letters above mentioned, the present volume 

contains the following also hitherto unpublished treatises : 

“On Christ's Mystical Body, the Church”; “ Exposition 

of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans” (incomplete, like 

the Letters), and a “Commentary on 1 Peter.” As to 
whether this last was really written by the Dean, our 
editor, with others, is extremely doubtful; he there- 





+ Hirpling, limping. 


fore only gives us the Latin text, whereas in addition to 
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the Latin version an a lmirable a om rendering of the 
other commentaries is supplied by him. From the fear- 
less and independent manner in which Colet traverses, 
in the Letters to Radulphus, “the debateable ground of 
the Mosaic ery Mr. Lupton anticipates for them 
a special interest at the present day. 


From Messrs. Rivington we have received Parts VIIT., 
IX., X. and XI. of Genesis, with Notes ; Mr. Garland has 
now nearly completed the twelfth chapter of Genesis.— 
The Tempest of Shakespeare (Rugby Edition), edited by 
the Head Master of Bedford. Mr. Phillpotts gives an 
interesting Introduction, with useful notes, and attains 
his object in endeavouring to make the study of the play 
attractive-—Mr. C. E. Stuart has issued (S. Bagster & 
Sons) a second edition, revised and corrected, of his 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament ; and the same 
publishers give us Vol. VI. of their valuable Records of 
the Past, English translations of Assyrian and Egyptian 
monuments, published under the sanction of the iety 
of Biblical Archeology.—Messrs. Stevens and Morris 
have now pakitied Usnemaseh, as an instalment of 
their Annotated Poems of English Authors, Goldsmith’s 
Traveller, with short life of the writer, and notes to the 
text which are commendable for their simplicity.—Mr. 
Creighton bids fair to succeed in his endeavour to supply 
an elementary history of England by his Zpocks of 
English History (Longmans) ; in England a Continental 
Power, from the Conquest to Magna Charta, 1066—1216, 
the subject appears to be judiciously divided into 
heads, and dryness in narration avoided—so difficult 
where brevity is a necessity.—The Syndics of the Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, have issued the Anabasis, 
Book 1V., with English notes by Mr. A. Pretor, M.A., 
the editor of Persius, &c.—Mr. Pickering sends us Cam- 
den, and other Poems, by Cave Winscom; and Part II. 
of Jn the Beginning: Remarks on certain Modern Views 
of the Creation, by R. H. Sandys, M.A., Barrister-at- 
Law.—Mr. Winters, of Waltham Abbey, has collected 
some biographical notes of Foxe the martyrologist. 


Garrick’s FAREWELL (ante, p. 484.)—The Morning 
Post, referring to the house bill of the play on the occa- 
sion of Garrick leaving the stage, points to a curious 
discrepancy in its own advertisement of the evening's 
performance, June 10, 1776. ‘‘ We find,” says the Morn- 
ing Post, “ after the line, ‘Don Felix by Mr. Garrick,’ 
another as follows, ‘ Being his last appearance on the 
stage,’ and, singularly enough, though the bill re- 
printed by Notes and Queries states that the after piece 
was The Waterman, the advertisement in the Morning 
Post announces that the performance would conclude 
with The Rival Candidates, by ‘ particular desire.’” 


Ow the 2nd inst. Mr. Nathan David Garrick, the 
great-great-nephew of the illustrious David Garrick, died 
at his residence at Acton, in the sixty-seventh year of 
his age. This gentleman, whose life had been passed in 
a retired, unassuming manner, although possessing very 
considerable classical attainments, never seems to have 
experienced the desire to display his qualifications; but 
he is known, however, to have left memoranda, which 
may reasonably be expected to afford information on 
many points hitherto doubtful or unknown in the career 
of his distinguished relative. It is interesting to learn 
also that the portrait of Garrick by Zoffany is, by this 
gentleman's will, bequeathed to the National Gallery. 

Mr. Garrick was not more esteemed, by those whose 
aw it was to know him, for the great amiability of 

is disposition than for the charity and uprightness that 
characterized all his doings. 

The family of De la Garrique, changed by the actor’s 
father to Garrick on coming to England in 1685, after the 





revocation of the Edict of Nantes, was of ancient Fr 
lineage, and numbered among its connexions 
rincely and powerful families of Rochefoucauld 
Perigord. D. Cc. 
Arrican Expeprtrons.—It is not perhaps gene 
known that I had charge of an eupeltiien up the 
d@’Ouro, or —— aurum as it was styled in old maps, 
1860, which I ascertained was no river at all, but me 
an arm of the sea, or estuary, running into the dese 
of Zahara some twenty-four miles. I explored it to its 
head, and believe it may, at some remote period, have 
communicated with some hollow or depression in er 
great desert. A French steamship of war was pla 
under my orders, and we left Liverpool, April 16, 1860, 
Gro. Peacock, F.R.G.8, 
Starcross, near Exeter. ; 


Although I have privately tendered to Mr. Pieace 
my sincere acknowledgment of his kindness in furnish. 
ing me with his copious reply to my query, I cannot 
refrain from asking you to insert this my more formal 
expression of thanks for his courtesy. My only reg 
is that at this time, when African exploration is of such’ 
deep interest to so many, his reply should, by its ve 
co Toe be rendered unavailable for other reodems of 

he - c 
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Dr. J. WALKEn’s “Surrerines or THE Ciercy.”—This 
work is occasionally noticed by correspondents, who 
be interested to know (though it has been ee 
before, “N. & Q.,” 3" 8. i, 28) that the original MSE 
and papers from which the boole was compiled, were 
given by the author's son to the Bodleian Library if 
1754, and now form twelve folio and eleven quarto 
volumes, having been bound with some loose papers” 
See Macray’s Annals of the Bodleian Library, p. 1617 
1868, where, in note 2, his former notice, as above men 
tioned, is supplemented. Ep. MAnsHALL. 

Mr. H. Buxton Forman has in the press a reprint) 
and variorum edition of The Poetical Works of Shelley, 
to be published in four volumes, 8vo. 





Aotices to Correspouvents. 


Ov all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

A FEw months ago a very old song was mentioned in 
“N. & Q.” that the writer is anxious to obtain. 
the author of the article kindly inform the writer where” 
the song can be obtained! He will confer an obligation, 
The King and the Tinker is the title. 

H. B. Forman anp W. Hooper.—There is no objection 
to what you suggest, provided that it is stated where the 
communications originally ap 

G. F.—Pentapolis Cyrenaica, or Egypt. 
portant cities were—Berenice, Arsinoé, 
Cyrene, and Apollonia. 

A. X.—Laurence Tonti, a Neapolitan, jnvented the 
system of giving annuities that bears his name. 

L. M.—Nine aqueducts supplied Rome in the time of 
the Emperor Nerva. 

F. McP.—See ante, p. 477. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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[For classified articles, see ANonrMovs Works, Books RECENTLY PUBLISHED, Eprorams, Eprrapus, Fork-Long, 
Proverss AND Purasgs, Quotations, SHAKSPEARIANA, and Sonas AnD BA.aps.] 





A. on Prayer Book translation of the Decalogue, 525 
A. (A.) on epitaph on Lady Manwood, 245 
“ King Stephen was a worthy peer,” 338 
A. (A. 8.) on Lady Fenhoulhet, 479 
Monjoie Herald, 374 
New Testament in Irish, 169 
Registrum Sacrum Batavianum, 73 
Stanislaus, King of Poland, 521 
Stepney and the Archbishops of Armagh, 436 
Abarea, its etymology, 34 : 
Abbatial ordination, 92 
Abberd, its meaning, 148 
Abergavenny barony. See Peerages created in 1876. 
Abhba on A.S.S. on gravestones, 466, 500 
Bath Abbey, 238, 416 
Berkeley (Bp. George), 377 
Boden (Col. Joseph), 458 
Batler (Geo.) of Ballyragget, 134 
Chapman (Thomas), D.D., 287 
Charlton Kings registers, 81 
Crosthwaite (Rev. J. C.), 223 
Denny (Lady Arabella), 346 
Horsfall (John), Bp. of Ossory, 395 
Nuttall family, 308 
Pery (Edmund §.), 56 
“Society of the Blue and Orange,” 4S 
Swifte (Theophilus), 153 
Ussher (Christopher), 148 
Walsh (Col. Robert), 267 
Acacia and Freemasonry, 276 
Acker, in the sense of a German land measure, 33, 96 
Action and Thought, contrary courses of, 64, 312, 489 
Adams (E.) on the butterfly moth, 516 
Adams (W. E.) on Bridgenorth election, 407 
Candyman, a provincial word, 405 
“Tinkers’ news,” 168 
Adamson (W.) on Capt. Wm. Hamilton, 314 
Heron baronetcy, 328 
Addison (Joseph), his portraits, 438 
Adjectives, a plea for, 224 
Adolphus (John), works of, 134 


} 


A. (E. H.) on Lord Brougham, 428 
Charles II.’s death, 26 
Coat of arms, 468 
Conjugal state, 146 
Forbes (Bp.), writings, 468 
Heraldic query, 368 
Robinson (Bishop), 335 
ZEldor, its etymology, 368 
African expeditions, 347, 495, 528 
A. (F. 8.) on the Rev. Edmund Maxey, 208 
Nicholls (Rev. William), 208 
Enowstorm in 1614-15, 276 
Warren (Elizabeth), 229 


A. (G. H.) on the butterfly moth, 419 


Clock-face inscriptions, 66 
A. (G. J.) on the Fire of London, 306 
Ague, early use of the word, 513 


| Ainger (A.) on ‘‘ There are elms and elms,” 215 


Ainsworth (Rev. W.), “ Triplex Memorial,” 209 
A. (J. B ) on Occamy, its meaning, 173 
A. (J. K.) on Will and Shall, 493 
Albert, the Christian name, in England, 66 
Albert (Prince), and the Grand Mastership of the 
English Freemasons, 286 
A. (L. D.), German and Flemish settlers in Ireland, 329 
Aldrich (Henry), Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 445 
Aleph on the “Te Deum,” 514 
Allnutt (W. H.) on old card games, 129 
Clark (Charles) of Totham, 395 
“ Miltonis Epistola ad Pollionem,” 75 
Schomberg (Rev. A. C.), 288 
Allodium, its etymology, 368 
Almanacs, London, 197; Royal, 307; University, 343 
Alphabet, old London theatrical, 46 
Althotas, an alchemist, 69 
A. (M.) on use of the word Edit, 225 
Amati family, violin makers, 148, 236 
Ambulator on heraldic query, 423 
Johnson’s Dictionary, 355 


, America, European ignorance about, 7 


American episcopal consecrationa, 24 
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American loyalist, reminiscences of an, 501 
American Philological Society, 420 
Awmerican reprints, 478 
Americanisms, 131 
Amiens Cathedral in the 17th century, 285 
Amyand (Claude) of Langley, co. Herts, 17 
* Anatomy of the English Nunnery at Lisbon,” 222 
Angelo (Michael), quaint picture by, 8 
Anglo-Americus on an old English colony, 361 
Anglo-Scotus on the Castle of Fougéres, 284 
Norman families in Britain, 202 
“ Where high the heavenly temple stands,” 377 
Anon. on bull-fights, 408 


Court of High Commission for Causes Ecclesi- 


astical, Records of, 89 
Epworth fortifications, 488 
Gibbeting alive, 525 
Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall” in Italian, 513 
Longevity, extraordinary, 149 
Manorial Courts, 49 
Mould on book-covers, 347 
Provincial words, 325 
Romanesque, introduction of the word, 146 
Straw necklaces, 26 
Street name, 446 


Anonymous Works :— 
Amusing Companion, 248, 295 
Anniversary Calendar, Natal Book, &c., 388 
Australian drama, 277, 328, 455 
Book, The, 152, 229, 358 
Booke of Christian Prayers, 387 
Carpenter’s Daughter, 248, 295 
Commentarie on Epistle to Galatians, 88, 175 
Deinology ; or, Union of Reason, &c., 407 
Delmour ; or, a Tale of a Sylphid, 367 
Divine Odes, 7 
Economy of Human Life, 248, 294 
Essays by an Invalid, 267 
Genoa, History of the Revolutions of, 309 
Histoire des Troubles de Hongrie, 128 
History of Living Men, 16 
History of Sir Billy, 268 
History of this Iron Age, 188, 316 
Hore Subsecive, 303, 352 
Italian Wife, a tragedy, 367, 429, 459 
Maid’s Revenge, 367 
Memorials of a Departed Friend, 248, 376 
Menagiana, 128, 274 
Miltonis Epistola ad Pollionem, 75 
Modern Characters from Shakespeare, 248, 294 
Pilgrimage of Princes, 88, 194, 277, 434 
Poems on Subjects chiefly Devotional, 208, 272 
Poetical Tales, by Sir Geoffry Gander, 248 
Present State of London, 9, 74, 174 
Ruth the Moabitess, 8 
St. Irvyne ; or, the Rosicrucian, 29, 76 
Skating literature, 136 
Sodom, a play, by the E. of R., 10 
Theatre in Edinburgh, 329 
Thermopyle ; or, Repulsed Invasion, 367 
Touchstone for Gold and Silver Wares, 9, 95 
Treatise of Humane Learning, &e., 37 
Tribute, The, 187 
Vaurien ; or, Sketches of the Times, 340, 480 





Anonymous Works :— 
Vision of the Western Railways, 513 
Vivonio, a romance, 248, 295 
Anstis (John), his “ Aspilogia,” 448 
Antiquary, Amateur, on Arderne family, 348 
Antiquity on Bamborough Castle, &c., 28 
Antrim, its derivation, 143, 296 
Aorist participle, 489 
A. (P. F S.) on Devonshire mode of cursing, 363 
Apis on the title Imperial, 325 
Lateau (Louise), 55, 177 
A. (P. K.) on Sir Peter Lely, 147 
Apocalypee, its arithmetic, 396 
“ Appii Forum,” a tavern sign, 66 
April Fool custom, its origin, 265 
April Fool Day, its Indian counterpart, 265 
A. (R.) on smothering dangerous lunatics, 238 
Arc (Joan of), a descendant of her family, 160 
Archeological Institute, 220, 399, 480 
Archdeacons, their official seals, 16, 74 
Arches, Deans of, 289, 376 
Architectural Inst. of Scotland, drawings issued by, 8 
Architecture, Gothic, in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
236, 285; geometrical proportion in, 365, 454 
Arderne family, 348 
Argent on Lady Grenville, 135 
Heraldic query, 352, 428 
Wilkinson baronetcy, 29 
Aristotle, his classification of mankind, 26, 154, 237 ; 
and Orphale, 167 
Arms, “ First Nobility” Roll of, 103; Roll of 
Caerlaverock, 248; in Kent churches, circa 1613-16, 
284; ‘Second Nobility ” Roll of, 383 ; India, 506 
Armstrong (R. B.) on arms of Croser, &c., 467 
Army, English, 1638-1660, works on, 268 ; English, 
from the Britons to the Commonwealth, 448 
Armytage (G. J.) on Rev. Richard Steevens, 329 
Story (John) of East Stoke, 308 
Arnold (T. J.) on medal of Henry IX., 256 
Arnstein MSS., 209 
Arrowsmith on Aristotle and Orphale, 167 
Art, its language, 188, 337 
Arts and manufactures in the 18th century, 121 
A. (S.) on Rowlands anticipated by Luther, 490 
Ashanti on “‘ Jabberwocky,” 149 
Asia, log of the ship, 469 
Aspen, its name in Ulster, 66 
Aspinwall, in America, origin of the name, 9, 457 
AS.S. on gravestones, 466, 500 
Athenzeus and Heywood, 45 
Athenians, their hatred of the Lacedsemonians, 170 
A. (T. J.) on Lord Byron, ‘* Teos,” 326 
Die-sinkers and medallists, 96 
Five-shilling piece, 496 
Manorial Courts, 195 
Milton’s forestry, 92 
Sobieska (Princess), 94 
Atton (Robert), bell-founder, 289 
Attorney, application of word by ‘‘«'4 writer,” 8, 96 
Attwell (H.) on fountains ranning vse, 195 
Augustinians, their creed, 145 
Austin=Evelyn, 109 
Australian drama, 277, 328, 455 
Authors, royal, 313 
Autolychus, allusions to, 5 
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A. (V.) on Admiral Benbow, 512 

A. (W.) on Sir William Hamilton, 356 

A. (W. 8.) on “Shepherd’s Paradise,” 499 

Axon (W. E. A.) on bell-ringing by women, 307 
Cannon, the first cast in England, 387 
English and French, 469 
“* History of this Iron Age,” 316 
Lettice (Mrs.), the player, 269 
Oxfordshire dialect book, 385 
Paignton pudding, 426 
St. Malachi, his prophecy, 414 
Thieving Castle of Zotten, 485 
Vampires, human, 393 

Ayala family arms, 54 


B, its insertion after M, 423, 460 
B. on Bruce family, 424 
Dutch land at Belfast, 389 
“ Hard lines”: Canes, 34 
B—— (Fanny) on an old theatrical alphabet, 46 
B. (A.) on “ As coarse as Garasse,”’ 216 
Bacon (Francis), Baron Verulam, his treatment by 
his dependents, 288; “ Works,” S8vo. edit. in ten 
vols., 1824, 388 
B. (A. F.) on views lithographed by Prout, 87 
Violin, an old, 236 
Bailey (J. E.) on royal authors, 313 
Boy Bishops, 112 
Clarke (Henry), portrait of, 36 
Hawker (Rev. R. S.), 403, 441 
Nicholls (Rev. Wm.), 525 
“Non est vile corpus,” &c., 93 
Pepys’s Diary, 168 
Trelawny Ballad, 524 
Bailey (P. J.), author of ‘‘ Festus,” his other poems, 308 
Baily (J.) on Rev. William Blaxton, 216 
Vulgate, Prov. xxvi. 8, 210 
Baker (G. H.) on G. Sintzenick, 167 
Balchristians, Scotch Independents, 329 
Balfour (Sir James), Lyon King-of-Arms, 167, 215 
Ball, a Queen’s, in the 18th century, 326 
Ballads on Mr. Bulhead, 488 
Ball-flower in architecture, its origin, 177 
Ballycastle, co. Antrim, catacombs at, 142 
Bamborough Castle and the De Bradefordes, 28, 156 
Bb. (A. R.) on poem by Dr. Donne, 242 
Prayer, a special, 65 
Whatton family, 75 
Sarber (J.) on wherries, 195 
Bardsey, Isle of, its county, 29 
Bardsley (C. W.) on Hamnet Shakspeare, 461 
Barnewall (Francis), his descendants, 227 
Bar-Point on Behring’s Straits, 266 
Franklin (Benjamin), 266 
Barrett (Rev. John), D.D., noticed, 153 
Barrister-at-Law on Chudgeon, &e. 443 
Barry (E. M.) on Bunyan and Masillon, 46 
Epitaph, 27 
r “Golden,” co. Tipperary, 46 
Gothic architecture in the 17th century, 236 
Suez Canal and Sir W. Scott, 246 
Basilisk in heraldry, 187 
Baskerville (John), 18th century printer, 203, 373, 471 
Basques, their origin and language, 330 
Bat: To bat, a provincialism, 329, 478 & 














Bateman (A.) on London almanacs, 197 
Bath Abbey, tablets in, 134, 177, 196, 238, 369, 416 
Bath Place, birthplace of the son of Mary Tudor, 388 
Baxendale (J. H.) on “O Buck, Buck,” a song, 408 
Bayly (Bp.), bibliography of “‘The Practice of Piety,” 
47, 212 
Bayonet, its derivation, 226, 393 
B. (B.) on Pye family, 298 
B. (C.) on regiments, their privileges, 175 
B. (C. H.) on Anthony Walsh, 389 
B. (C. T.) on the new Peerages, 492 
B. (C. W.) on heraldic query, 136 
B. (E.) on smothering dangerous lunatics, 238 
Shropshire superstition, 266 
Beale (J.) on Grantham civic custom, 226 
“ Hamlet,” Act i. sc. 3, 444 
“Incorporate your Boroughs,” 249 
Ivy, its pronunciation, 98 
Bear, a Worcestershire expression, 485 
Bears and Bulls on the Stock Exchange, 300, 33!, 
357, 411, 521 
Beauchamp family of Eaton, 289 
“* Beavors ” at the Charterhouse, 27, 56, 97, 157 
Bede (Cuthbert) on ash winds, 363 
Bogie engines, 389 
Buggy, and bug, 445 
Cad, its etymology, 127 
‘“‘ Charge of the Six Hundred,” 195 
Cousin, use of the word, 405 
Crazy, a name for the buttercup, 454 
Dogs whipped out of church, 136 
Gainsborough (Thomas), 416 
Gipsies : Tinklers, 276 
Hymn tunes, profane, 495 
Kidderminster, origin of the word, 466 
** Mazeppa,” a tavern sign, 206 
Milton's forestry, 194 
Mistletoe in Grimsthorpe Park, 126 
Occasionally, use of the word, 337 
Orra, its meaning, 416 
Park, the largest, 148 
“ Percy Anecdotes,” 296 
Pretty, its meaning, 457 
Rutland churches, 295 
Spells, bucolic, 165 
Spider tables, 337 
Wing, the Wise Woman of, 4 
Yardley oak, 451 
‘* Bedford Arms,” Bedford Square, 467 
Beer as a northern and southern drink, 8&5 
Behring’s Straits caused by a convulsion, 266 
Belfast, Dutch land at, 389 
Belfry rules, 29 
Bell-founders of Northamptonshire, 169 
Bell-frogs in England, 98 
Bell-horses, 134, 197, 269, 474 
Bell legend at Ivinghoe, 327 
Bell-ringers’ literature, 35, 395, 456 
Bell-ringing by women, 3'/7 
Bells: royal heads on, 136; coin impressions on, 137, 
178; priest's, or “‘ting-tang,” 217; at Holmes 
Chapel, Cheshire, 246; the wackerell, 267; in 
Northamptonshire, 426 ; Saint's bell at Tottenham, 
449; St. Margaret's, Jedburgh, 489 
Bell (Henry), his steamship Comet, 406 
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Bellows (J.) on value of land temp. Henry VIIL, 167 
Benbow (Admiral), portrait at Hampton Court, 512 
Benetley (Richard), bell-founder, 89 
Benjie, a Fifeshire custom, 368 
Bennett (T. J.) on Abergavenny barony, 492 
Epitaphs, old English, 496 
Fenhoulhet, Lady, 108 
Peerages created in 1876, 233 
Bergin or Bergen family, co. Tipperary, 329 
Berkeley (Bp. George), his burial-place, 377 
Berney family, 9 
Berry's “ Essex a. 369, 416 
Bersandum, its meaning, 5 
Bera on Mr. Chamber, one of Norwich, 187 
Beta on Ficklin and Berney families, 9 
Beth on the ‘Te Deum,” 515 
B. (F.) on Washington family in Furness, 323 
B. (F. P.) on Gray's Inn guinea, 48 
B. (G. B.) on “‘ The Man in the Moon,” 522 
Prayer Book, 365 
Wotton (Sir Henry), 67 
B. (H. A.) on anonymous works, 
Bradshawe's autograph, 308 
Bib. Cur. on bibliographical suggestion, 505 
Bible: Vulgate rendering of Prov. xxvi. 8, 
496; Philippians iii. 1], 324, 377; Rhemish 
tament, 439 
Bibliographical suggestion, 505 
Biller (G.) on Lytton v. “knowledge is power,” 5 
Misprints, provoking, 162 
Misquotation, amusing, 363 
Billiards, its derivation, 283 
Binckes (Mrs.), a daughter of the Princess Olive, 44 
Bingham (C. W.) on archdeacons’ seals, 16 
 Etait la Courtille,” 187, 334 
Heraldic book-stamp, 188 
Minorca, its governors, 287 
Birch (Rev. Mr.), Rector of Houghton Conquest, 47 
Bird (T.) on Robert Hodgson, 167 
Bishops, impalement of their arms, 74 
B. (J.) on Prince Albert and Freemasonry, 286 
Australian drama, 277 
Churchill (John) of Dawleish, 448 
“ Fraser" Portrait Gallery, 249 
Glastonbury thorn in blossum, 482 
“ Menagiana,” 274 
“Old Pindaree,” a ballad, 2 
“The Shilling Magazine,’ 407 
Wilson (Thomas) and Wilson’s Promontory, 488 
B. (J. E.) on the basilisk in heraldry, 187 
Christmas Day with Mr. Pepys, 25 
Dawson (John), 232 
Demades, the coffiu-maker, 443 
Pepys's Shrove Tuesday dinner, 185 
B. (J. McC.) on Aspinwall in America, 457 
B. (J. N.) on Boy Bishops, 66 
Kemble (Stephen), 168 
Le Brun (Charles), portraits of, 208 
Spider table, 235 
Bjirnsen (B.), Norwegian author, 


248, 367 


148, 334 


B. (J. R.) on Addison's portraits, 488 
Black (J. A.) on apsidal transept gables, 263 
Black (W. G.) on the Janguage of art, 
Colours, symbolical, 315 
“ Coming through the rye,” 116 
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Black (W. G.) on Dunstable (John), 252 
Herbert (G.): Wither: Quarles, 315 
“Tl est l'heure que votre Any désire,” 466 
M y's New Zeal , 338 
Macbeth, his costume, 218 
Mediterranean, 347 
“ What I live for,” 337 
Widow of Ephesus, 354 
Vampires, 394 
Blackstone (Sir Wm.), his “Commentaries,” 188, 375 
Blackthorn winter, 266 
Blair (D.) on arithmetic of the Apocalypse, 396 
Blaxton (Rev. William), early New England emigrant, 
107, 216, 521 
Blenkinsopp (E. L.) on the Derby Day, 207 
Gipsies, their origin, 130 
“ Jabberwocky,” in “ Alice in Wonderland,” 338 
Metaphors, confusing, 186 
Names, mispronunciation of ancient, 33 
Pastoral staff, 337 
Spells, bucolic, 297 
* There are elms and elms,” 215 
** Blue and Orange Society,” 48 
Blyth (J. N.) on executioner of Charles I., 46 
Boase (G. C.) on verses by Isaac D’Israeli, 503 
Boden (Col.), founder of the Boden Sanskrit Professor- 
ship, 368, 414, 458 
Bogie engine, origin of the name, 229, 389 
Bogue (D.) on Bogue, bookseller temp. Elizabeth, 108 
Bogue ( Mr.), bookseller temp. Elizabeth, 108 
Bonaparte-Wyse (N.) on O'Neills of France and 
Spain, 69 
Bone (J. W.) on monastic discipline in 1328, 313 
St. Edith of Kemsing, 407 
Spider table, 108 
Symonds family, 266 
Bonheur, its etymclogy, 155, 211 
Book-binding, for working, libraries, 109 ; 
phlets, 110 
Book-covers, mould on, 347, 475 
Book-plate, punning, 35 
Books, list of Thomas Stotevyle’s, 
initial letters in, 402 


Books recently published :— 

Alexander's Dmitri, 459 

Anabasis, Book 1V. ; with Notes by A. Prector, 
528 

Aristotelis de Arte Poetica, E. Moore, 139 

Armstrong’s Tragedy of Israel, 210 

Axon’s In Memoriam: Biblioth. Chet., 419 

Bacon's Essays, edited by E. A. Abbett, 299 

Becket (Abp.), Materials for a History of, 138 

Belamy’s Mr. Gladstone Himself Reviewed, 212 

Bensly on The Fourth Book of Ezra, 339 

Benson's Time and Time-Tellers, 59 

Bible, The Speaker's Commentary, 359; 
History of the English, 479 

Riscoe’s The Earls of Middleton, 79 

Biunt’s Annotated Book of Common Prayer, 59 

Bowen's Studies in English, 219 

Bright’s English History for Public Schools, 18 

Burnes’s Manual of Religions Belief, 259 

Calendar of State Papers: Foreign and Domestic, 
of the Reign of Henry VIII., 113 





of pam- 


1459-60, 336; 


Eadie’s 
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Books recently published :— 

Camden. Society: Letters of Humphrey Pri- 
deaux, 197; Milton’s Common-Place Book, 438 

Carr’s Notes on the Greek Testament, 318 

Catena Classicorum, 98 

Celtophile’s Ereuna, 500 

Chapman’s Reminiscences of Three Oxford Wor- 
thies, 139 

Chester's Registers of Westminster Abbey, 499 

Christmas Chimes and New Year Rhymes, 79 

Chron. and Mem. of Great Britain and Ireland: 
Ranulphi de Coggeshall Chronicon, &c., 79 

Clockmakers’ Company Library Catalogue, 79 

Clough on Existence of Mixed Languages, 179 

Colet’s (Joannis Coleti) Opuscula quedam, 527 

Cory’s Shadows of Coming Events, 339 

Country House Library, 359 

Cox’s General History of Greece, 179 

Cox’s Notes on Churches of Staffordshire, 317 

Crawford's (Lord) Argo, 398 

Creighton’s Epochs of English History, 528 

Davies's Bible English, 258 

Davies's Cambrian Sketch-Book, 500 

Debrett’s Peerage and Baronetage, 219 

Decker and Webster’s Queen Mary, 39 

Demosthenes : De Corona, by Sir R. Collier, 218; 
Select Private Orations, by J. FE. Sandys, id. 

Dod (Rev. John), Memorials of, 99 

Dore on Old Bibles, 318 

Dowell’s Taxes in England, 438 

Eadie’s The English Bible, 479 

Elwes’s Castles, Mansions, and Manors of Western 
Sussex, 359 

Ewald’s Antiquities of Israel, 358 

Eyre on Royal Academy Reform, 420 

Fishwick’s Lancashire Library, 39 

Forster’s Life of Swift, 18 

Friswell’s Out and About, 527 

Fuller's Sermon on the Reformation, 99 

Garland’s Genesis with Notes, 139, 528 

Gill's Myths and Songs from South Pacific, 258 

Guthrie’s Barn Elms, 359 

Hardwicke’s Peerage, &c., 259 

Harvey’s Mullyon, 198 

Hazlitt’s Collections and Notes, 299 

Herbert’s Poems, 420 

Herschel (C.), Memoirs and Correspondence, 178 

Hickson’s Old Kerry Records, 198 

Houghton’s Sketches of British Insects, 300 

Hutchinson’s Thoughts on the Book of Job, 459 

Hymns Ancient and Modern, 259 

James II, and the Duke of Berwick, by C. T. 
Wilson, 437 

Jarvis’s The Glyptic, 79 

Jukes's Types of Genesis, 19 

Kennedy’s Waifs and Strays, 79, 459 

Laing’s Lindores Abbey, 438 

Lamb (Charlés), Works, 239 

Law Magazine and Review, 198, 438 

Lea’s Bishops’ Oath of Homage, 239 

Lloyd on Modern Science, 219 

Lloyd’s Analysis of the Book of Ecclesiastes, 527 

Locke (John), Life of, by H. R. Fox Bourne, 373 

Lyte’s History of Eton College, 39 

Macaulay (Lerd), Life and Letters, 278 


Books recently published :— 








Mayor’s Bibliog. Clue to Latin Literature, 399 

Menzies’ Catalogue of Books, 219 

Morse’s First Book of Zoology, 39 

Murray’s Russia, Poland, and Finland, 219 

New Quarterly Magazine, 59, 358 

Norris’s Rudiments of Theology, 258 

Oera Linda Book, by W. R. Sandbach, 118 

Oliver’s Discrepancies of Freemasonry, 59 

Oliver's Pythagorean Triangle, 139 

Ormerod’s History of Cheshire, 179 

Osborn’s Islam under the Arabs, 459 

Owen's Anglo-Indian Rule, 419 

Palmer's History of the Family of Marmion, 99 

Palmer’s Perlustration of Great Yarmouth, 59 

Palmer’s Word-Hunter's Note-Buok, 438 

Parnell’s Ars Pastoria, 139 

Patterson’s Sepulchral Slabs in Down, Antrim, 
and Donegal, 359 

Peek’s Our Laws and Our Poor, 339 

Penn’s Reflections and Maxims, 259 

Percy Reliques of Aucient Ballad Poetry, 139 

Pitman’s Prison Thoughts on Vaccination, 359 

Poesies of Roses, 239 

Price’s Handbook of London Bankers, 299 

Proctor’s Our Place among Infinities, 139 | 

Purdey’s Return to Parliament of Owners of 
Land, 300 

Quarterly Review, 79, 358 

Ridley’s Short Notices of the Proper Psalms, 420 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital Reports, 1538 

Sandys’s In the Beginning, 528 

Shakespeare-Lexicon, by Dr. A. Schmidt, 219 

Shakspeare Memorial Library Catalogue, 527 

Sinker’s Catalogue of Trin. Coll. Lib., 219 

Smith’s New History of Aberdeenshire, 79 

Songs of the Christian Creed and Life, 399 

Stephens’s Literature of the Kymry, 179 

Sterr’s English School-Classics, 139 

Stuart’s Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 
§28 

Sussex Archeological Collections : General Index, 
by H. Campkin, 527 

Swedenborg’s Christian Psychology, by T. M. 
Gorman, 59 

Taylor’s Stories from Ovid, 159 

Tegg’s Wills of their Own, 40 

Tinling’s Hidden Lessons, 240 

Townsend's Cruise in the Bosphorus, 179 

Twiss’s Law of Nations, 299 

Van Beneden on Animal Parasites, 39 

Virgil, by B. H. Kennedy, 500 

Vivisection Commission: Minutesof Evidence, 239 

Walford’s Peerage, 259 

Watt's Earth in Danger, 99 

Whitmore’s American Genealogist, 527 

Willert’s Reign of Louis XI., 359 

Wilson’s Prehistoric Man, 240 

Wing’s Annals of Steeple Aston and Middle 
Aston, 99 

Winscom's Camden, and other Poems, 528 

Wishart (George), Life, by C. Rogers, 219 

Wood’s Dwellers in Our Gardens, 79 

Year-Book of Facts, 240 

York-Powell’s Early England, 359 
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Books wanted, 226 
Boothby (Letitia), her “ Diary,” 513 
Boringwood, its “ Pokershippe,” 430 
Borrow (George), his Autobiography, 228 
Boucher (Rev. Jonathan), an Amerivan loyalist, 501 
Bouchier (J.) on an American loyalist, 501 
Burns (Robert) and Carlyle, 8 
H, lines on the letter, 64 
“The bishop has had his foot in it,” 335 
Boulger (D. C.) on the title Khedive, 251 
Boutell (C.) on Norman French inscriptions, 115 
Bower (H.) on Bristol Cathedral Library, 115 
Folk-Lore Society, 294 
Humbug, its etymology, 332 
“Poems on Subjects chiefly Devotional,” 203 
Surrage family, 109 
White Ladies’ Road, 417 
Boy Bishops, gifts to, 66; the first, 112, 418 
Boyd (H. F.) on the Rev. Wm. Blaxton, 521 
Conjugal state, 295 
Dan, the prefix, 293 
De Bradefordes and Pamburyh Castle, 156 
Lay figure, 436 
Snowstorm in 1614-15, 518 
“ Wilie beguile,” 218 
Boyd (Julia) on coin of Queen Elizabeth, 394 
Boyle (E. M.) on Capt. Wm. Hamilton, 472 
Boys executed, 240 
B. (R.) on Francis Barnewa!), 227 
Bradshawe (John), his autograph, 308 
Bradstock or Bredestoke family, 448 
Brampton family, 468 
Brand new, origin of the term, 70 
Brandon (R.), executioner of Charles I., 46, 76,135, 177 
Brangle, its meaning and derivation, 15 
Brass relic at Ely, 254 
Brechin on Kennoway, its derivation, 372 
Brewer (E. C.) on Mother-in law's breath, 166 
Stock Exchange slang, 334, 357 
**Up to snaff,” 436 
Brewer frhomas), Puritan, 48 
Bridges (Mr.), his “ Northamptonshire,” 86, 175 
Brinkley (John), Bp. of Cloyne, 335, 377 
Briscoe (J. P.) on ; ode its derivaticn, 393 
Brougham (Lord), his ancestors, 522 
Hutchinson (Col.), his orders to Nottingham 
garrison, 84 
Laing, the Gretna Green parson, 226 
Mellish MSS., 327 
New Year's Eve custom, 6 
Nicholls (Rev. W.), 375 
Shelford House, Notts, 496 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological Institute, 79 
Bristol Cathedral library, 8, 115 
British Empire, the phrase, 306; Junius on, 359 
Britten (J.) on Louise Lateau, 117 
Loreto, the House of, 337 
“ Brittish Ambassadress Speech,” 504 
** Broad Church,” origin of the term, 9 
Brogues, in Shakspeare, 143 
Bromfield and Yale, lordship of, 107, 196 
Brooke (Lord), Fulke Greville, works, 37 
Brougham (Henry, Lord), his ancestors, 428, 522 
Brown (A. H.) on Scran= Luck, 513 
Brown (J.) on punishment in effigy, 481 


Brown (Robert), subject of memorial verses, 88 
Browne (C. E.), Cleveland’s allusions toShakspeare, 444 
Gothic architecture in the 17th century, 285 

Harvey (Richard), his allusions to the drama, 65 
** Hore Subsecive,” 303 
“ King Lear,” Act i. se, 1, 11, 444 
Massinger's “ Secretary,” 429 
Pope (Alexander) and Avellanada, 186 
Shakspeare illustrations, 143 
Stage scenery, early, 381 
Browning (Robert), his “ Inn Album,” 244 
Bruce family, 424 
Bruce (Michael) and “ The Cuckoo,” 517 
B. (T.) on Cuckoo=Cuckold, 128 
Literary parallel, 486 
Buchanan (T. R.) on bibliographical query, 328 
Buchanan (W.) on Thomas Doubleday and others, 429 
Buchheim (C. A.) on Weather-holes or Wind-holes, 88 
Buckley (Major Wm.), his birth and parentage, 308 
Buckley (W. E.) on anonymous works, 294 
Need fire, its meaning, 174 
Buddhist hospitals, 308 
Buffs, or Third Regiment of Foot, 49, 138 
Bug, its etymology, 445 
Buggy, its meanings, 445 
Bull fights, Papal bull against, 408 
Bullen (A. H.) on Heywood: Athenzeus, 45 
3ulls and Bears, 300, 384, 357, 411, 521 
Bunyan (John) and Masiilon, 46 
Burchett, its locality, 449 
Burges (Robert), noticed, 307 
Buryglarized, a new word, 466 
Burnell family, 34 
Burns (D.) on “ Intoxicating,” 276 
Teetotal, origin of the word, 398, 457 
Burns (Robert), Carlyle on, 8, 372 ; “ Coming through 
the rye,” 87, 116, 150, 191, 309, 350; at the trial 
of Mr. Miller’s steamboat, 247, 275, 317 
Burtt (J. L.) on Capt. Wm. Thompson, 247 
Butler (G.), of Ballyraggett, 69, 134, 157, 177, 196, 238 
Butler (H. E.) on George Butler of Ballyraggett, 134 
Butler (Samuel), illustrations to “ Hudibras,” 32; 
its popularity, 158, 192, 276 
Butterfly moth, why so named, 268, 419, 516 
B. (W.) on Kine : Kye: Swine, 144 
B. (W. D.) on “ Gondolas on wheels,” 195 
Horace : Virgil, 389 
Petrarch, &c., 148 
Virgil, copy of, 329 
B. (W. KE.) on De Cantilupe family, 115 
La Zouche family, 115 
Byron (George Gordon, 6th Lord), and Hallam, 325 ; 
an error in “ The Isles of Greece,” 37, 326, 360; 
and Shakspeare, 345, 392 ; his knowledge of agri- 
culture, 512 


C. on Right Honourable, the title, 76 

Cab, a gondola on wheels, 195 

Cabinet, carved oak, 1678, 127 

Cabinet Council, origin of the term, 29, 174, 297 
Cabot (Sebastian), his burial-place, 405 

Cad, its etymology, 127, 355 

Caerlaverock Roll of Arma, 248 

Cesar (Julius), bis bust, 368 





C. (A. F.) on “ The Dying Foxbunter,” 388 
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Calapin, brother of Mérad IT., 207 
Calcies, its etymology, 16, 51 
Calderon (Pedro), two plays in English, 409 
Calenders, an order of Derwishes, 289, 430 
Californian dew, 469 
Camaldolites, a religious order, 68, 172 
Cambridge, stained glass in King’s Chapel, 207 
Cambridge University almanacs, 348 
Camden Society, 220 
Camping, an old English game, 108, 256 
Campkin (H.), “ Not against, but beyond reason,” 168 
Camus (J.) on beer in the South, 85 
Candyman, a provincial word, 405 
Cane, origin of the word, 34 
Cannes, its natural history, 469 
Cannon, the first cast in England, 387, 454 
Canon law, 54 
Canterbury Prerog. Court, ‘Excerpta ex Registris,” 489 
Carabin = Medical student, 80 
Card games, old, 129 
Cardinal, origin and symbolism of his hat, 57, 418 
Cards, game played with thirty-nine, 288 
Carew (Juliana), her marriages, 276 
Carillon, its meaning, 308 
Carlyle (Thomas) on Burns, 8, 372 
Carmichael (C, H. E.) on Sir James Balfour, 215 
Cardinal's red hat, 57 
Carpet knight, origin of the expression, 15, 54 
Carrie (J.) on the Spelling Bee, 185 
Carried = delirious, 466 
“* Case is Altered,” a tavern sign, 408 
Castle ward, an ancient duty, 156 
Catacombs at Rome and elsewhere, 22, 117, 142 
Catamaran, its derivation and meanings, 128, 257 
Cathedral churches, continental conventual, 208, 275 
Causeway. See Calcies. 
c.(C. W. R.),“ The Brittish Ambassadress Speech,” 504 
Cebes, rare copy of his Ifvat, 328 
Celtic derivations of English words, 106, 195 
Centenarianism, 149 
Centenary, its orthography, 27 
Cervantes, translations of ‘‘ Don Quixote,’ 289 
Ceylon, antiquities in, 220 a Sa] 
C. (F. W.) on Cicero de Finibus, 308 ~*4 
C. (G. E.) on Abergavenny barony, 239 
Balfour (Sir James), 215 
Cotton (Rev. H. S.), 397 
Craigie of Gairsay baronetcy, 28 
Epigram, 387 
Peerages, the new, 101 
Queen's new designation, 265, 349, 370 
Chalmers’s ‘‘ Caledonia,” 128 
Chamber (John), Recorder of Norwich, 187, 275 
Chambers (0. L.) on picture by Corbould, 329 
Champernowne (Henry), his “Troupe of a hundred 
voluntary Gentlemen,” 489 
Champion, its derivation, 391, 449, 519 
Champion, the Queen’s, 509 
Chance (F.) on Brand-new : Spick and span new, 70 
Champion, its derivation, 391, 519 
“ Etait la courtille,” 235 
Gematria, origin of the word, 133 
“ God's acre,” 53 
“ Gone to Jericho,” 415 
B after M, and D after N, 423, 460 








Chance (F.) on Malapropiana, 486 
Medwin (Capt.), 161 
Myths, how they arise, 146 
Chandos (Lord) and “‘ Hore Subsecive,” 303, 352 
“ Chanson de Rolan1,” MS. copy, 512 
Chapman (Thomas), D.D., author, 287, 417 
Chapman (W.) on furmety or frumenty, 273 
“* Ringing the bason,” 208 
Royal (") poetry, 329 
“Sun” newspaper, 147 
Chappell (W.) on “ Bell, my wife,” 250 
“‘ Coming through the rye,” 116, 150, 191, 350 
Dunstable (John), 252 
Sedbar (Adam), Abbot, 432 
Charles I., his executioner, 46, 76, 135, 177 
Charles IL., death, 26; descent from Eliz. Muir, 368, 
477 
Charlton Kings, Gloucestershire, extracts from the 
parish registers, 82 ; its limited incumbency, 83 
Charnock (R. S.) on the etymology of Abarca, 34 
Cad, its etymology, 356 
Danish, Swedish, and Turkish languages, 11 
De Cantilupe family, 115 
Gladiatoria herba, 353 
Golden, its etymology, 156 
Homonymy, errors caused by, 155 
Khedive, the title, 251 
Roger and Playfair, 15 
Sauuagina : Bersandum, 53 
Schiba, its etymology, 174 
Surrage family, 274 
Charterhouse, old rules, &c., at, 27, 56, 96, 97, 157 
Chaucer (Geoffrey) and Dante, 426 
C. (H. B.) on Autolychus, 5 
Dawson (Nancy), 416 
Chelmsford (Lord) on Major Francis Peirson, 93 
Cheltenham Christmas verses, 40 
Chem. on “Hippocrates Chymicus” of Tachenius, 209 
C. (Gf. H. S.) on “ Omnis saltus in chorea,” &c , 69 
Chichele family, 40 
Child = female child, 189, 337, 371, 498 
Chimney-piece inscription, 485, 525 
China, list of works relating to, 282 
Chinese pirates, accounts of, 238 
Chinese poetry, 205 
Chinn and Woodward families, 108, 233, 274 
Chinn (S.) on Chinn family, 234 
Christian names: Albert, 66; double, 137 ; metri:a’, 
306 ; Hamnet, 461 ; Nazirine, 467 
Christie (A. H.) on Macaulay’s New Zealander, 338 
Stanislaus, King of Poland, 256 
Stock Exchange slang, 412 
Christie (H.) on the West Riding, 487 
Christmas carol, 9, 40 
Christmas Day with Mr. Pepys, 25 
Christmas mummers, 75, 133 
Christmas verses, 40 
Chudgeon, its meaning and derivation, 
Church briefs, 197 
Church pews, sleepers in, 216 
Church plate, pre-Reformation, 48, 76, 98, 137, 174 
Church town, a Cornish phrase, 446 
Churches, dogs whipped out of, 37, 136, 419 ; con- 
ventual cathedral, 208, 275 
Churchill (John) of Dawleish, 448 
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Cicero, Ad Atticum, ix. 1], 225,313; De Finibus, 
Madvig's note on suus quisque, 308, 355; “Requies 
curarum,” 385, 523 

Cimmerians and the catacombs, 22, 117 

Cinque Ports, Barons of the, 338 

Circus, its derivation, 285 

Civiers, as a surname, 59, 97 

Civil List and teetotalism, 511 

C. (J.) on Bridges’s “ Northamptonshire,” 175 

Weather holes, 176 
Weather rhyme, 146 
C. (J. R. 8.) on snail telegraphs, 395 
Cl. on Richard Glover, 449 
Llewelyn ap Griffith, 48 
Yardley Oak, 451 
Clark (Charles) of Totham, 17, 395 
Clarke (H.) on the title Khedive, 337 
Tennyson's “ Enoch Arden,” 255 

Clarke (H.) of Salford, portrait, 36 ; daughters, 7 

Clarke (Joseph) of Hull, his biography, 78 

Clarke (M.) on Gray’s “ Elegy,” 29 

Clarke (Thomas) of High Wycombe, 9 

Clarke (W. A.) on Thomas Clarke, 9 

Clarry on poets the masters of language, 136 

Regiments, their privileges, 109 

Claude de Lorraine, *‘ Liber Veritatis,” 68, 173, 196 

Cleopatra (Queen), poems on, 112 

Clere family, 427 

Cleveland (John), his allusions to Shakspeare, 444 

Clifton, White Ladies’ Road at, 268, 417 

Clio on Kilbinton family, 330, 468 

Clock-face inscriptions, 66, 235 

Clock-faces covered at death, 510 

Cloyne Cathedral in the seventeenth century, 181 

Cobden (Richard), “‘ Incorporate your Borough,” 219 

Cockersand Abbey, its chartulary, 69 

Cogan (P. J.) on Geo, Butler of Ballyraggett, 69 

Epitaph, 148 
Pronunciation in 1725, 25 
St. Finnian, 248 

Coincidence, strange, 146 

Coins: copper, of George 111, 76; Queen Elizabeth's 
last, 228, 394; dam, the twenty-fifth part of a 
paisa, 267; Portuguese muvidore, 269; marked 
M. B., 288; discovered in the Delta of Lower 
Egypt, 388 ; Duteb, 407, 408 ; pattern five-shillings 
of 1847, 429, 496 ; old yelluw bronze, 513 

Cole (Emily) on Deans of Arches, 376 

Grenville (Lady), 135 
Hale, Child of, 38 

Cole (M. A.) on Australian drama, 455 

Cole (“Old King”), his original, 94 

Coleman (E. H.) ou Easter Day, 1876, 196 

Lyke-fire: Mell-baby, 223 
Sawdust wedding, 156 

Coleridge (S. T.), suppressed stanzas in “ The Ancient 
Mariner,” 89, 174, 212; illustrations, 212; picture 
by Severn, 338, 458 

Collins (M.) on the prefix Dan, 223 

Easter Day, 1876, 156 

Milton (John), his forestry, 91, 194 
Ouzel, the black, 105 

Rutland churches, 295 

Seals, scholastic, 526 

“There are elms and elms,” 215 
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Cologne Cathedral, Lotherer’s triptych in, 368 
Colony, an old English, 361 
Colour rhymes, 166, 315 
Colours, symbolical, 166, 315 
“ Comedy of Dreams” and M. Collins, 469, 525 
Comets, terrors inspired by, 176 
Commissioner of Sewers on Courts of Sewers, 385 
Common Prayer Book, criticisms on, 365, 453 ; trans- 
lation of Decalogue, 439, 460, 478, 525; “Priest ” 
and “ Minister” in the rubric, 449, 494 
Complement for Compliment, 426 
Compton, Berks, History of Antiquities, by Hewett, 388 
Concurrence, its use in a French sense, 388 
Confirmation Service, episcopal addresses at, 16 
Conjugal state, lines on the, 146, 295, 498 
Connington, its derivation, 109, 236, 457 
Connolly (R. J. C.) on Calenders, 239 
Crosthwaite (Rev. J. C.), 316 
New Testament in Irish, 170 
Parallel passages, 125 
Cooke (C.) on “‘ The Book,” 231, 358 
Cooke (W.) on Canon Law, 54 
Coolidge (W. A. B.) on conventual cath. churches, 208 
Emperor as an English title, 215 
Prophecy of St. Malachi, 414 
Shakspeariana, 444 
Cooper (W. Durrant), F.S.A., his death, 40 
Corbould, pictures by, 329, 436 
Corlass (R. W.) on the Queen’s Champion, 509 
Hogarth’s prints, 269 
Cornage, an ancient duty, 156 
Cornish pies, 129, 314 
Cornub. on Anatolian folk-lore, 24 
Cotton (H. S.), angling-book collector, 167, 234, 397 
Couch (T. Q.) on altered times and prices, 386 
Courtenay (Sir P.), Molland branch, 147, 295, 338 
Courtille : “ Etait la courtille,” 187, 235, 334 
Cousin, its use and derivation, 405 
Cousins on Skikelthorpe family name, 56 
“ Cow and Scissors,” a tavern sign, 66 
Cown=To cry, 388 
Cowper (B. H.) on Epping Forest earthworks, 105 
Minister: Priest, 494 
Cowper (W.), stanzas on Yardley Oak, 359, 451 
Cox (J. C.) on Margaret de Ferrers, 512 
London Bridge, 7 
Norman-French monumental inscriptions, 58 
Yew, the largest in England, 308 
C. (P.) on John Upton, 248 
C. (R.) on Cloyne Cathedral, 181 
Ducks and drakes, 85 
Jews in Ireland, 30 
Craigie of Gairsay baronetcy, 28 
Craven (R.) on Horngarth, 154 
Crawley family, 34 
Crazy, a local name for the buttercup, 364, 454 
Credulity, popular, 246 
Crescent on Barons of the Cinque Ports, 538 
Baskerville (Jobn), printer, 203 
Book-plate, punning, 35 
“ Liber Veritatis,” 173 
Tobacco-pipes, metal, 39 
Crimean war predicted, 88, 175 
Critics described, 119, 255 
Crofton (H. T.) on “ As drunk as mice,” 458 
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Crofton (GH. T.) on Borrow’s Autobiography, 228 


Gipsies, 129 
Toothache folk-lore, 476 
Cromie (H.) on prophecy of S. Malachi, 229 
Cromwell Garden, its locality, 387 
Cromwell (0.), badges of watermen, 6; arms, 177 ; 
Durham University, 406 ; letters from Whalley, 468 
Croser family arms, 467 
Crossley (J.) on Macaulay and Defoe, 327 
Reresby (Sir John), 229 
Crosthwaite (C.) on Charles IL, 368 
Crosthwaite (Rev. John Clarke), his writings, 223, 316 
Crowdown on regiments, their privileges, 193 
Crump (J. H.) on “ Pilgrimage of Princes.” 194 
C. (T.) on “ There are elms and elms,” 215 
C. (T. P.) on coins marked M. B., 288 
C. (T. W.) on pre-Reformation church plat», 174 
Executors, obligations of, 137 
Cuckoo = Cuckold, 128, 274 
Cumberland (the pseudo- Princess). 
Curio on Charles Lamb, 109 
“ What I live for,” 188 
C. (W. H.) on Broad Church, 9 
Yardley Oak, 451 
Cyril on books wanted, 226 
Mil! (John Stuart), 108 


See Serres. 


D, its insertion after N, 423, 460 
D. on archdeacons’ seals, 74 
Will-o’-the-Wisp, 56 
A. on “ The Way of the World,” 329 
Dim, an Indian coin, 267 
Dan, as a prefix to proper names, 229, 292 
Danish language, its origin, 10 
Dart (H. C.) on Fijian folk-lore, 466 
Dates, legal, 308, 435 
David (Hieronymus), artist, 48 
Davies (J.), obscure words in Shakepeare, 201, 243,390 
Davies (T. L. O.) on Cabinet Councils, 297 
Penny spelt peny, 39 
Swink, its meaning, 357 
Dawson (John) of Sed h, §7, 135, 231, 419 
Dawson (N.), “Genuine Memoirs,” 323, 356 ; por- 
trait, 416 
D. (C.) on Tetters, its meaning, 434 
“To bat,” its meaning, 479 
Vere (Frances), Countess of Surrey, 394 
De Bradeforde family and Bamborongh Castle, 28, 156 
De Braose family, 427 
Decalogue, Prayer Book translation, 439, 460, 478, 525 
De Cantilupe family, 115 
Dees (R. R.) on Garrick’s book-plate, 274 
“ Menagiana,” 274 
Defoe (Daniel), criticized by Macaulay, 327 
D. (E. H. W.) on Canterbury Prerogative Court, 489 
De Laune (T.), “Present State of London,” 9, 75, 174 
Demades, the coffin-maker, 448 
Denny (Lady Arabella), biographical note on, 346, 456 
Derby Day, its fixture, 207, 274, 298 
Derbyshire, notes on its churehes, 317 
Devil, his “ questionable shapes,” 421 
Devonshire mode of cursing, 363 
Dew (G. J.) on John of Gaunt’s coat, 37 
Women’s rights, 37 
D. (F.) on Jacobite toast, 466 








D. (F.) on poet to the City of London, 169 
Scavenger’s office in the seventeenth century, 49 
Shakspeare’s plays, 184 
Shelford House, Notts, 496 
Strathfieldsaye, its tenure, 510 
Wing, the Wise Woman of, 375 

D. (F. B.) on Mrs. Steele, authoress, 271 
Vampires, 227 
White Ladies’ Road, Pristol, 268 

D. (H.) on Vulgate, Prov. xxvi. 8, 210 

D. (H. P.) on “ Economy of Human Life,” 295 
“Forgive, blest shade,” &c., 272 
“* Hortensius,” 1789, 499 
Poussin’s tomb, 316 

Die-sinkers of the 17th and 18th centuries, 55, 96 

Dignan: Browne, Essay on Public Economy, 512 

Dingley (Mrs. Rebecca) and the Temple family, 106 

Disraeli (Rt. Hon. B ), “‘ Flouts and jibes,” 277 

D’ Israeli (Isaac), verses by, 508 

Dissimilation, in English philology, 423 

Divining rod, or “ winchel” rod, 507 

Dixon (J.) on “*God’s acre,” 3 

Dixon (J. H.) on the acacia and Freemasonry, 276 
“ Man in the Moon,” 428 
Milton (John), organ at Vallombrosa, 306 
Nazirine, a girl’s name, 467 
Percy's “ Reliques,’’ 346 
Poussin (N.), his tomb, 206 
Steele (Mrs.), authoress, 195 
Stuarts, the last of the, 177 
Teetotal, origin of the name, 398 

Dodd (W.) on “ The Italian Wife,” 459 

Dogs whipped out of church, 37, 136, 419 

Dol, in Brittany, pastoral staff at, 89, 176 

Domesday Book, translations of, 188, 354, 456, 457 

the New, 246 

“Domestic Asides,” 329, 456 

Doncaster Castle, Roman or Norman remains (‘), 483 

Donkeys and St. Cuthbert, 457, 497 

Donne (Dr. John), a poem by, 242 ; quatrain attri- 

buted to Elizabeth, 313 

Dore (J. R.) on Minister: Priest, 449 

Dorsetshire, witchcraft in, 223 

Doubleday (Thomas), poet, 429, 478 

Douglas family, 35 

Douglas (Francis), captain in the merchant service, 35 

Douglas (T. P. 8.) on “Comedy of Dreams,” 469 

Drach (S. M.) on Electric Telegraph, 146 
Soho Square, 68 

D. (S.) on Hieronymus David, 48 

D. (T.) on Hamoaze, its derivation, 76 
Newcomen (Thomas), 229 
Shakspeare, early quartos of, 335 
Tennyson's early publications, 406 
Water walking, 38 

Dublin, origin of Trinity College, 480 

Ducks and drakes, antiquity of the game, 85 

Dudley, newspapers published at, 367, 437 

Dumbledore, a provincial word, 367, 494 

Dundee, prophecy of the “‘ Law” at, 288 

Dunelmensis, Brandon, executioner of Charles IL, 135 
Durham University libraries, 300 
“Hén, the adverb, 17, 113, 210 
Fphesus, the Widow of, 187 
Fool, in gooseberry-fool, 255 
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Dunelmensis on Ghauts, its derivation, 114 
Lay figure, its meaning, 328 
Thought and action, 64 
Dunkin (E. H. W.) on Titus Oates, 434 
Dunstable (John), musician, 188, 252 
Diirer (Albert) and the Fairford windows, 262 
Durham, Cromwell’s University at, 406 
Durham University, its libraries, 300 
Dutch land, at Belfast, 389 
D. (X. P.) on “ Out in the cold,” 228 
Ovid and Dr. Watts, 265 
Wilter—To fade, 36 
“Dying Fox-hunter,” a print, 388, 524 
Dymond (R.) on John Ford, dramatist, 448 


E. on Calapin, son of Mér&d IT., 207 
Dém, an Indian coin, 267 
Jewish ephod, 469 
Negos, its derivation, 429 
Peruschi (Gio. Battista), 147 
Prichit-gurh and the Abbot Perichetti, 88 
Eagle on coin impressions on bells, 137 
Earley (W.) on furmety or frumenty, 419 
Pillions, modern, 311 
Earwaker (J. P.) on Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, 68 
Hough (Henry), an engraver, 407 
Jewel (Bp.), “Seven Godley Sermons,” 89 
Johnson (S.), M.A., 1786, 108 
Nicholls (Rev. Wm.), 433 
Symcocks players, 369 
Easter in 1876, 129, 156, 196; its observance, 301 ; 
in 1618, 409, 522 
East Hampton, an old English colony, 361 
Ecclesiastical Causes Commission Records, 89 
E. (C. J.) on abbatial ordination, 92 
Ayala arms, 55 
Cumaldolites, a religious order, 172 
Courtenay (Sir Philip), 147 
Pastoral staff, its use, 212, 417 
Pile family, 135 
Prophecy of St. Malachi, 414 
Styles, New and Old, 208 
E. (C. P.) on Widow of Ephesus, 354 
Ed. on “ Disguised as a gentleman,” 426 
Garrick’s farewell to the stage, 484 
George IV. in Scotland, 286 
Lyttelton (Lord), 341 
New Year's Day, a.p. 1776, 1 
Passion Week and Easter, 301 
Permission by non-prohibition, 446 
Queen’s ball in the last century, 326 
Swift (Dean) and Stella, 401 
** Valentin (Monsieur),” 141 
E—d on April fool, 265 
Edax on Capt. Foote, of the Sea Horse, 208 
Kautfmann (Angelica), 188 
E, (D. C.) on Buffs, or Third Foot, 49 
Charterhouse, 27 
Christian names, double, 137 
Dates, legal, 308 
De Braose and other families, 427 
Holles (Baron), 326 
La Zouche family, 526 
** Mind your Ps and Qa,” 74 
Ralcgh family, 348 





E. (D. C.) on Richardson (Sir Thomas), 292 
“ Russian-like apparel,” 276 
Swan marks, 268 
"Hén, the adverb, 17, 72, 113, 170, 210 
Edit, use of the word, 225 
Edward VI. as a founder, 176 
Edwards (F. A.) on Bernard de Mandeville, 295 
Edwards (George), “ History of British Birds,” 328 
Edwards (S.) on Valentine family, 522 
Eerie, its etymology, 367 
E. (F.) on Sicilian Vespers, 388 
Effigy, punishment in, 481 
Egging, its meaning, 448 
Egglestone (W. M.) on Hartwell family, 483 
Snowstorm in 1614-15, 151, 517 
Egypt, coins discovered in the Delts, 388 
E. (H. T.) on bells at Holmes Chapel, 246 
Bell horses, 197 
Coins impressed on bella, 178 
E. (J. F.) on ecumenical Council, 269 
E. (J. P.) on Dean Swift's family, 465 
E, (J. W.) on “C. t knight,” 54 
Coleridge’s “The Ancient Mariner,” 212 
“Coming through the rye,” 150, 310 
Goupy’s caricature of Handel, 235 
“‘ King Stephen was a worthy peer,” 249 
Shelley’s “The Sensitive Plant,” 392 
Skating literature, 136 
E. (K. P. D.) on “Anatomy of the English Nunrery 
at Lisbon,” 222 
“ Brangle,” 15 
Christian names, 66 
Electric telegraph invented in 1787, 146 
Eliot (F. B.) on Calderon in English, 409 
Elizabeth (Queen), fragment of her last coin, 228, 
394; quatrain on the Eucharist, 313 ; and Tenny- 
son’s “Queen Mary,” 486 
Ellcee on “As coarse as Garasse,” 94 
Executors, their obligations, 55 
Phillips (Sir Richard), 38 
Teetotal, the word, 18 
‘The bishop has had his foot in it,” 334 
Ellesmere (Lord Chancellor), *‘ Certain Observations,” 
&e., 68, 116, 218, 436 
Ellis (A. 8.) on Sir Philip Courtenay, 295 
Ellis (G.) on skating rink in London in 1823, 509 
Skirving (Citizen), 367 
Tennyson’s “ Charge of the Light Brigade,” 89 
Wellington (Duke of) at Astley’s, 128 
Ellis (R. R. W.) on Colonel Boden, 368 
Fool, in gooseberry-fool, 255 
Ghauts, its etymology, 77 
Lackey, its etymology, 497 
Sovereign, 414 
Elphinstone (Bp.), Metrical Life, by Gardyne, 338 
Ely, brass relic at, 254 
E. (M.) on European ignorance of America, 7 
Emmet (Temple), his biography, 20 
Emperor and Emprest, as English titles, 180, 215, 257 
Empson (C. W.) on the title Khedive, 251 
St. Vincent’s Day, 195 
Encumbered Estates Court anticipated, 342 
“ Encyclopedia Londinensis,” zoological articles, 127 
English, its chronology, 302 
English and French, affinity beween, 469 
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English army, 1638-60, 268; from the Britons to the | Federer (C. A.) on Serres (Mrs.), ‘‘ The Book,” 152 
Commonwealth, 448, 525 Society of Friends, 136 
English Dialect Society, 259 Fell (John), Bp. of Oxford, his family, 228, 334 
English military costumes, early, 409, 522 Females — , 255 
Engravings, their marks and monograms, 387; of | Fenhoulhet (Lady), 108, 216, 479 
Van Eyck’s Sainte Barbe, 387 Fenton (J.), jun., on Persona, its derivation, 108 
, Ensell family, 468 Ferguson (R. 8.) on Ghauts, its meaning, 114 
7 Ephesus, the Widow of, 187, 353, 453 Fergusson (A.) on “God and the King,” 236 
Ephod, the Jewish, 469 “'Tinkers’ news,” 297 
é Ferrers (Lord), his arms, 248, 314 
Epigrams :— Ferrers (Margaret de), Countess of Derby, death, 512 
Mill (John Stuart), 257 Ferrey (Emily) on John Dunstable, 188 
Valot, the French doctor, 318 F. (F. J.) on Chaucer and Dante, 426 
“ When the English and Indian,” 387, 420 Fool, in gooseberry-fool, 109 
Episcopal consecrations, American, 24 Huckle-bone marks, 466 
“ Epistola Obscurorum Virorum,” 269, 395 Shakspeariana, 443 
2 F. (G.) on weddings, 408 
Epitaphs :— F. (H. B.) on “St. Irvyne ; or, the Rosicrucian,” 76 
Baker (Wm.), at Flyford Flavel, 135 Ficklin family, 9 
Cavendish (Sir Charles), in Bolsover Church, 15 | Fijian folk-lore and tales, 466 
Kitte (John), Abp. of Armagh, 437 Fillimore (Mr.), clerk of Silk Throwsters’ Co., 268 
Magragh (Abp.), in Cashel Cathedral, 27, 93 Fines, law of, 321 
Manwood (Lady), at St. Stephen’s, near Canter- | Firming, a new word, 76 
bury, 245 Fisher (J.) on Holding: Tenement, 309 
Norman French, 58, 115, 218, 277 Irish Union peers, 469, 500 
Prince (Elizabeth), at Ilfracombe, 58 Fisher (R. F.) on Hesiod: Homer, 487 
Swinney (Major Matthew), at Pontefract, 87 Fishwick (H.) on Cockersand Abbey, 69 
“They were so one,” &c., 146, 295 Dogs whipped out of church, 419 
y “ We were not slayne bvt rays’d,” 217, 496 Hamilton (Capt. Wm.), 228, 526 
Wotton (Sir H.), in Eton College Chapel, 67, 158 Hayward (Rev. Thomas), 249, 377 
Epitaphs, old English, 217, 496 Hunter (Rev. Robert), 168 
Epping Forest earthworks, 105 “ Peace Egg,” 96 
Epworth, Axholme, its fortifications, 488 Wildbore (Augustine), 512 
Erem on parallel passages, 125 Fiske (W.), Anti-abolition of Slavery broadsheets, 155 
, Erying, its meaning, 448 ‘“* Concerning snakes in Iceland,” 299 
p ¥—t on seuiing tubdion on letter-paper, 206 Homer's “ Bibliotheca Universalis Americana,” 75 
¢ Etymology, three canons in English, 261; neglect of Skid, its derivation, 117 
historical evidence in, 304 Fitch (T.) on furmety or frumenty, 418 
Evans (C. J.) on John Chamber, 275 Fitzgerald (D.) on “ Garrt ladir aboo,” 217 
King’s Chapel, Cambridge, 207 Widow of Ephesus, 353 
E. (W.) on Calcies, 16 Fitz-Henry (M.) on Forth arms and family, 428 
4 Christmas mummers, 133 Fitzjames (A.), mistress of James II., 14, 55, 135 
» Froissart’s Chronicle, 432 Fixed, use of the word, 406 
Khedive, the title, 251 F. (J.) on Dudley newspapers, 437 
“‘ The bishop has had his foot in it,” 333 F. (J. T.) on bell-ringers’ literature, 35 
E. (W. S.) on Howard, Farl of Effingham, 348 Dan, the prefix, 293 
Executors, their obligations, 55, 137 Ghauts, its etymology, 77 
Explosions fired by clock-work, 245 Hook (Dean): Decanal amenities, 337 
Norman-French inscriptions, 277 
Fairford Church, Handbook of, 140 Palms, lines on, 512 
Fairford church windows, 262 ; their restoration, 464 Portraits, royal, 367, 416 
Fairy pipes, 162, 336 Pretty, use of the word, 276 
Fallow (T. M.) on Protestant Cathedral Churches of Ritualism, 458 
Holland, 253 Royal portraits, 367 
Registrum Sacrum Batavianum, 113 St. Cuthbert, 387; and the donkeys, 497 
Fanshawe (Catherine), poem privately printed, 431 St. ‘ Tertia” and St. Juliet, 315 
Fast-footed= Flat footed, 406 School-book, old, 68 
057 Faulkner (C. D.) on lending boxes, 156 Watch seals, 74 
“i Fay vel Say family, 427 Flemish settlers in Ireland, 329 
F. (D.) on fountains running wine, 148 Flemyng family, 37 
Gladiatoria herba, 148 Flower, miscalled, 406 
- Scanlan, his execution, 409 Flower (H. H.) on Tetters, its meaning, 433 
127 Feake family, 147 F. (M. E.) on “ Hundred Guilder Print,” 109 
Federer (C. A.) on bell horses, 270 Fodon family, 289 
Printers’ names, 467 Fogs, sound in, 7, 155 
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Folk-Lore :— 
Anatolian, 24 
April fool, 265 
Ash winds, 363, 456 
Blackthorn winter, 266 
Borrowed days, 266, 335, 527 
Buttercup, 364, 454 
Christmas carol, 9, 40 
Christmas verses, 40 
Clock-faces covered at death, 510 
Cow slipping her calf, 349 
Cursing by turning stones, 223, 363 
Devonshire mode of cursing, 363 
Fijian, 466 
Funeral cakes, 218, 236, 357 
Funeral customs in Ayrshire, 364 
Gloucestershire, 364 
Grantham civic custom, 226 
Hand-fasting in Scotland, 246 - 
Heaving at Easter, 364, 453 
Herring-shine, 466 
Hock Day, or Hoke Day, 364° 
Trish, 223, 364 
Lyke-fire: Lyke-wake, 223 
Marriage customs, 408 
Marriage engagements, 364 
Mell-baby, 223 
Nails, cure for wounds by, 266, 433 
Rannoch customs, 223 
Roman funeral custom, 185 
Sacrament shilling, a charm fer fits, 97 
Sawdust wedding, 186, 337 
Shropshire, 266 
Shrove Tuesday, 226, 316 
Thunder, 364 
Toothache, ascribed to a worm, 24, 155, 475 
Weather sayings, 146, 195 
Folk-Lore, its influence on a F.R.S., 123 
Folk-Lore Society suggested, 124, 204, 457 
Fonblanque (E. B, de) on links with the past, 297 
Fool, in gooseberry-fool, 109, 255 
Football temp. Henry VIIL., 66 
Foote (A.) on roller skates, 509 
Foote (Capt.) of the Sea Horse, 208 
Forbes (Bishop), tale and sermon by, 468 
Force-put, a provincialism, 266 
Ford family, 13 
Ford (John), dramatist, 448 
Forest (Father), his execution, 289, 435 
Forks, early silver, 500 
Forman (H. B.) on “ Domestic Asides,” 456 
Scott (Sir W.) and the Suez Canal, 317 
“The Ancient Mariner,” 174 
Fortescue (Sir E.), MS. of siege of Fort Charles, 167 
Forth arms and family, 423 
Fortingale yew, 376, 477 
Foster (W. E.) on English army, 448 
Marriage customs, 408 
Fougtres Castle and the Lusignans, 284 
Fountains running wine, 148, 195 
Francesca on Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 468 
Franklin (B.), “little postmaster of Philadelphia,” 266 
“ Fraser” Portrait Gallery, 249 
Fraxinus on “ Sodom: a Play, by the E. of R.,” 10 
Freelove (W.) on parallel passages, 125 





Freemasonry and the acacia, 276 
French and English, affinity between, 469 
French plagiarism from Swift, 366 
French State Paper Office, its history, 43, 124 
French writers, English words, 23, 81, 122, 163, 203 
Friends. See Quakers. 
Froissart, geographical words in Chronicle, 287, 432 
F. (T. M.) on pastoral staff, its use, 212 
F. (T. U. BR.) on loss of the Halswell, 307 
Funeral cakes, 218, 236, 357 
Funeral custom, 364 
Furmety or frumenty, a local dish, 76, 218, 273, 418 
Furness (P.) on bell horses, 474 
Furnivall (F. J.) on “ Leading apes in hell,” 178 
Shakespeare and Ocland, 184 
** Wilie beguile,” 74 
Furry or Flora Day, at Helston, 507 


G. (A.) on Marot’s Psalms, 307 
Gables, apsidal transept, 268, 298 
Gainsborough (Thomas), his portrait iu miniature, 29; 
private collection of works, 155; ancestors, 368, 
416; price paid fur “ Duchess of Devonshire,” 416 
Gair Innis tumulus of Morbiban, 109 
G. (A. L.) on Garrick’s book-plate, 128 
Military Knights of Windsor, 252 
Nelson (Lord) : who shot him ! 63 
Galton (J. C.) on Louise Lateau, 78 
Gantillon (P. J. F.) on Charterhouse beavors, 97 
Civiers, as a surname, 97 
Executors, obligations of, 137 
Parallel passages, 125 
Gardiner (8. R.) on “ Shepherd's Paradise,” 351 
Gargantua, cacography of the name, 294, 358 
Garnett family, 107 
Garrick, book-plate, 128, 274; farewell tostage, 454,528 
** Garrt ladir aboo,” a motto, 217 
Gatty (A. 8.) on Doncaster Castle, 488 
Poets the masters of language, 37 
Reresby family, 9 
Reresby (John), 249, 429 
Gausseron (H.) on Camaldolites, 172 
Eng. words and Fr. writers, 23, 81, 122, 163, 203 
Lackey, its derivation, 277 
Rieux, German poet, 168 
Sauuagina : Bersandum, 53 
Will and Shall, 493 
G. (C. C.) on Wilsford family, 63 
G. (C. C. V.) on Will and Shall, 353 
G. (C. §.) on Calcies: Causeway, 51 
Ghauts, its etymology, 77 
Gematria, origin of the word, 133 
Gentleman, the title, 396 
George IV., lines on his visit to Scotland, 296 
German settlers in Ireland, 329 
Gerunto (General), 387 
Ghat=Pig, 388 
Ghauts, its meaning and etymclogy, 77, 114 
G. (8. 8.) on coat of arms, 95 
Civiers, as a surname, 39 
Heraldic query, 177 
Gibbeting alive, 525 
Gibbon (Edward), his library, 425; Italian translaticn 
of “ Decline and Fall,” 513 
Gibbon (William), “‘ Do unto others,” &e., 55 
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Gibbons (Captain), Arctic navigator, 449 
Gibbs (8. BH.) on “As drunk as mice,” 315 
Cabinet Council, 174 
Crawley family, 34 
Gibbs (Sir Vicary), 275 
Lurcheon, its etymology, 57 
Swink, its meaning, 456 
“The bishop has had his foot in it,” 333 
Vanderbank (J.), his paintings, 406 
Gibbs (Sir Vicary), his birth, 220, 275 
Gibson (Rev. R.), of Richmond Island, 1637, 148, 293 
Gibson (Seafoul), 1642, 468 
Gilpin (S.) on ‘‘ Coming through the rye,” 310 
Gipsies, their names, 52, 97, 129, 276; their origin, 129 
G. (J.) on a coin, 407 
G. (J. F. 8.) on various queries, 167 
Gladiatoria herba, 148, 353 
Glasspoole (Capt.), his capture by the Ladrones, 238 
Glastonbury thorn in blossom, 482 
Glatton, its derivation, 109, 236, 457 
Glis on satirical heraldry, 146 
Southern Cross, 145 
Gloucestershire folk-lore, 364 
Glover (Richard), author of “ Leonidas,” 449 
G. (M. W.) on Derby Day, 274 
Heidelberg Tun, 315 
Goch (M.) on Samuel Leigh of Ollerton, 8 
“God and the King,” 236 
** God save the Queen,” its author, 342, 437 
God's acre, the phrase, 33 
Godfrey (R.) on John Dawson, 
Golden, co, Tipperary, its etymology, 46, 156 
Golden rose blessed by the Pope, 259 
Gomme (G. L.) on “ Zidor” and “ Allodiam,” 363 
Blackstone's ‘‘ Commentaries,” 375 
Domesday Book, 354 
Liberi homines, 65 
“ Miscellanea et Statuta quoad Sarum,” 469 
Tradition, 186 
“Gondibert,” a quotation from, 419 
Gondolas on wheels, 195 
“Good Mother reading a Story,” a print, 209 
Goole, the town, derivation of its name, 468 
Gordon family genealogy, 127 
Gordon (Sir A.), inscription at Waterloo, 149, 213 
Gort (Viscount) on George Butler of Ballyragget, 157 
Fitzjames (Arabella), 135 
Gothic architecture, 17th and 18th centuries, 236, 285 
Goupy (Joseph), his caricature of Handel, 263, 335 
Graburn (E. B.), Cambridge University almanacs, 348 
Greeus: "Omid, 5 
Gramercy, its former meaning, 46 
Grantham civic custom, 226 
Gray (Thomas), additional and altered passages of his 
“ Elegy,” 25, 397; supplement to his “ Elegy,” 125 
Gray's Inn guinea, 48 
Grazebrook (H. 8S.) on Ford and Hickman families, 13 
Roper (Samuel), 28 
Green (W. J.) on “ Touchstone for Gold,” &c., 9 
Greenstreet (J.) on notes taken in Kent churches, 284 
“‘ Nobility ” Roll of Arms, 103, 383 
Grenville (Lady), her biography, 67, 135 
Gretna Green parsons, 226, 316 
Greville (Fulke). See Lord Brooke. 
Grimm's “law,” its definition and limits, 89 
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Grote (George), “ Fragments on Ethical Subjects,” 99 
Guelder Rose on Watts families, 487 
G. (W.) on Folk-Lore, 349 
Manorial Courts, 195 
Need fire, its meaning, 174 
Ness, its etymology, 76 
Pillions: Young Lochinvar, 311 
Gyll family, 37 


H, the letter, lines on, 64, 134; the silent, 85 
H. on royal almanacs, 307 
“ Carmagnole,” 209 
Encumbered Estates Court, 342 
Irish Union peers, 391 
Haddow (J.) on Friar Forest, 435 
Haig (J. R.) on the Cimmerians, 117 
Urchard: Urquhart, 33 
Hair, durability of human, 326, 458 
H. (A. J.) on Thomas Stotevyle’s books, 386 
Hale, the Child of, 38, 435 
Hall (H.) on French plagiarism, 366 
Mantis, or Hottentot God, 44 
Hallam (Henry) and Byron, 325 
Halswell, engravings of the loss of the, 307 
Haly (J.S.) on Nancy Dawson, 356 
Hamilton family, 513 
Hamilton (Elizabeth), authoress, 135 
Hamilton (H. C, M.) on Hamilton family, 513 
Hamilton (Capt. Wm.), temp, Charles IL, 228, 314, 
356, 472, 526 
Hawilton (Sir William), Bart., temp. Charles IT., 472 
Hammersmith antiquities, 298 
Hamnet, a baptismal name, 461 
Hamoaze, its meaning and derivation, 76 
Hamst (Olphar) on American reprints, 478 
Clark (Charles) of Totham, 17 
Hand-fasting in Scotland, 246 
Hand-shaking, origin of, 15, 77, 132, 498, 522 
Handel (G. F.), his organs, 94; and Goupy, 263, 335 
Harington (E. C.) on Easter Day, 1876, 157 
Maypoles, 455 
Minister: Priest, 494 
Harleian MS., No. 3917, 284 
Harrison (G.) on Wigtoun earldom, 37 
Harrison (W.) on Manx Act of Parliament, 448 
Hartwell family, 488 
Harvey (Sir Eliab), of the Temeraire, 9, 256 
Harvey (Richard), his allusions to the drama, 65 
Hats worn at meals, 96 
Hawk, portrait of a, 368 
Hawker (Rev. R. S.), bibliographical notes on, 403, 
441, 479, 524; his theory of demons, 438 
Hawkins (C.) on Claude Amyand, 17 
Haydon (G, H.) on Garrick’s book-plate, 274 
Hayward (Rev. T.) of Warrington, 249, 204, 335, 377 
H. (B. Y.) on Sir Robert Ker Porter, 16 
H. (C.) on Easter Day, 1876, 129 
Links with the past, 225 
H. (C. E. H. C.) on an oak cabinet, 127 
‘* Russian-like apparel,” 156 
H. (C. G.) on Ayala arma, 54 
Stuarts, the “last of the, 193 
Heane (W.C.) on Bradstock or Bredestoke family, 448 
Heraldic query, 98 
St. Joseph : Panther, 74 
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Heane (W. C.) on Woodward family, 234 
Heard (E.), jun., on Theodosia, a pseudonym, 272 
Heaving, an Easter custom, 364, 453 
Hedges, casting and plashing, 129, 314 
Heidelberg Tun, 208, 315, 498 
Helmet in heraldry, 149, 296 
Helps. See Lady Helps. 
Helston, Cornwall, Furry or Flora Day at, 507 
Hemming (R.) on Military Knights of Windsor, 209 
Hemsley (W. B.) on Acker, a measure of land, 96 
Henderson family arms, 467 
Henderson (Emily) on John Adolphus, 134 
Henfrey (H. W.) on copper coins of Geo. 1II., 76 
Cromwell Garden, 387 
Cromwell's watermen’s badges, 6 
Die-sinkers and medallists, 55 
Pepys family, 508 
Henry IX. of England. See Cardinal York. 
Henry (J.) on fairy pipes, 336 
Henshall (8.), translator of D day Book, 354, 456 
Heraldic :—Quarterly 1 and 4, or, a tower azure, &c., 
9, 54, 98, 186; arms of a man’s wives, 17; the red 
lily, device of the Fl tine C wealth, 48; 
the red cross on a white field, id.; Party per pale, 
arg., on a fess gules, &c., 95; use of a motto by a 
lady, 48, 158; Quarterly of six, first arg., a chevron 
or, &c., 109, 177 ; on a wreath arg. and gu. a dexter 
arm, &c., 148, 315; Eagle displayed, impaling, in 
fesse, three coats, 188, 316; Az, a fesse ermine 
between three pelicans, &c., 228, 296; Az., on a 
fesse, between 3 lions rampant, or, a rose, &c., 249, 
352 ; les displayed on a field parted per pale 
sable, and or, 348; Gu., 3 eagles displayed or, 368 ; 
Gu., a lion ramp. erm., 1).; Barry of 6, or and vert, 
3 annulets gu., i.; Arg., on a fesse gu. between 
3 annulets, 2 covered cups, 387; Chevron between 
3 roses, seeded, ib.; Three bars sa., in chief 3 
roundles, impaling guler, &c., ib.; Within a tressure 
flory, counter flory, 3 cinquefvils, ib.; Three dia- 
monds in fesse conjoined between 3 garbs, &c., ib.; 
Gules, a sword per bend sinister enfiling a wreath, 
ib.; Arg., on @ fesse az., between 3 fleurs-de-lis, 
3 mullets — ib.; Az. within a circle gules 
charged with entoyre of plates, a quarterly of eight, 
428, 496; Arg., on chevron between 3 crescents 
sable, &c., 468; Erm., on a chief gules, a lion 
passant sable, 487 
Heraldic query, 428 
Heraldry: Satirical, 146; helmet in, 149, 296 ; basilisk 
in, 187; Monjoie Herald, 188, 374 
Herbert (George), biographies of, 169, 315 
Hereford Cathedral, Mes' monuments in, 468 
Hermentrude on Emperor as an English title, 257 
Hand-shaking, 15 
Pembroke (Wm., 3rd Earl of), 18, 56 
Sobieska (Princess), 298 
Stanislaus, King of Poland, 298 
Vere (Frances), Countess of Surrey, 269 
Heron baronetcy, 328 
Herrick (Robert) and Ausonius, 135 
Hesiod, a quotation from, 487 
Heywood’s “English Traveller”: Athenwus, 45 
. (F. R.) on Sir Eliab Harvey, 9 
H. (&.) on an old carol, 9 
Wellington (Duke of), 388 











Hibbert (Julian) of Kentish Town, 426 
Hibernicus on Stanislaus, King of Poland, 298 
Wilmot (Dr.), his Polish 216 
Hic et Ubique on “ Attorney,” 8 
Hickes (J.) on Society of Friends, 12 
Hickman family, 13 
Hiera picra, its ingredients, 96 
Highgate, swearing on the horns at, 12 
Higson (J.) on leases for 99 and 999 years, 138 
Riding the stang, 253 
Hills (E.) on toothache folk-lore, 476 
Hinchcliffe (T. O.) on Stratford pedigree, 447 
Hirondelle on Rievx, a German poet, 297 
Stilton and Glatton, 457 
Hirst (J.), jun., on archdeacons’ seals, 16 
H. (J.) on “‘ Coming through the rye,” 151, 311 
“‘ Where high the heavenly temple stands,” 378 
Wilter = To fade, 35 
H. (J. B ) on brass relic at Ely, 254 
H. (L. H.) on “ Hundred Guilder” print, 257 
H. (M. A.) on Irish Union peers, 471 
Hobson (W. F.) on Reverend, the title, 7 
Hodder (George), “The Mysterious Gentleman,” 129 
Hodgson (Robert), 1577, 167 
Hodgson (W. B.) on Dignan ; Browne, M.D., 512 
Hogarth (William), prints by Longman & Co., 269 
Holding, in the sense of a tenement, 309, 478 
Holland, its Protestant Cathedrals, 109, 253 
Holland (John), author of “ Cruciana,” 29, 116 
Holland (R.) on “Ash winds,” 456 
“Crazy,” a name for the buttercup, 454 
Occasionally, its local meaning, 458 
Writers’ errors, 315 
Holles (Baron Denzil), his death, 326 
Holmes Chapel, Cheshire, bells at, 246 
Homer, a quotation from, 487 
Homer (Dr.), “ Bibliotheca Universalis Americana,” 75 
Homicide, justifiable, or manslaughter ? 157, 311, 458 
Homonymy, curious errors caused by, 155, 211 
Hook (Dean), his decanal amenities, 307, 337 
Hooke (Andrew), of Bristol, his pamphlets, 346 
Hooker (Richard), his expulsion from Cambridge, 247 
Hooper (J.), “ Impartial History of the Rebellion,” 307 
Hopeless on Ghaut, a narrow street, 78 
Hoppus (J. D.) on the first cannon cast in England, 454 
“* Dying Fox-hunter,” 524 
Yardley Oak, 451 ‘ 
Hoppus (M. A. M.) on Palace of the Earls of Mercia, 25 
Horace, edit. in two vols., 1749, 389 
Horde, its derivation, 306 
Horngarth, a customary service, 57, 154 
Horsfall (John), Bishop of Ossory, 209, 395 
Horsfall-Turner (J.) on Ainsworth’s “Triplex Memo- 
rial,” 209 
Hortensius, a pseudonym, 407, 499 
Hough (Henry), an eminent engraver, 407 
Howard, Earl of Effingham, descendants, 348 
Howe (Earl) and the Penns, 149 
Howson (F.) on Adam Sedbar, 347 
H. (Q.) on old books and engravings, 387 
Pillions and packways, 356 
H. (R.) on Stock Exchange slang, 413 
H. (T-.) on plane trees in Scotland, 286 
Huckle-bone marks, 466 
Hull (Thomas), memorial inscription, 438 
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Humbug, its etymology, 83, 332, 416 
Humming-top, the sound it produces, 54 
“ Hundred Guilder Print,” 109, 257 
Hunter (J.) on Bayonet, its derivation, 226 
Bogie engines, 390 
Butterfly moth, 419 
Hunter (Mr.), his “‘ South Yorkshire,” 488 
Hunter (Rev. Robert), 1678, 168 
Hurtling, use of the word, 225, 275, 498 
Hutchinson (Col.), orders to Nottingham garrison, 84 
Hutchinson (George) of Philadelphia, 128 
H. (W.) on a plea for adjectives, 224 
Cromwell's University at Durham, 406 
H, silent, 85 
I, the pronoun, written i, 348 
Mill (J. S.), his religion, 145 
Philippians iii. 11, 324 
Poets the masters of language, 73 
Thought and Action, 489 
Verbs, affirmative and negative, 385 
Will and Shall, 281 
H. (W. F.) on mistletoe in Grimsthorpe, 196 
Hydrophobia, smothering for, 237, 298 
Hymn tunes, profane, 367, 495 
Hymnology: ‘‘ Where high the heavenly temple 
stands,” 208, 377, 456, 517; “The hour of my 
departures come,” 208 ; Bp. Ken’s hymns, 476 
Hypericum calycinum, a miscalled flower, 406 


I, the pronoun, written i, 348 
I. on a rosary of love, 449 
Iceland, concerning snakes in, 88, 172, 299 
Idiot, Cornish word, 129 
Idols near Traunkirchen, 510 
Tgnoramus on coins, 408 
I. (J. H.) on military costumes of Great Britain, 
“ Where high the heavenly temple stands,” 456 
Ilfracombe, epitaph at, 58 
Imperial, Robert Southey on the title, 325 
Income tax in foreign countries, 269 
Ind (F. J. N.) on pre-Reformation Church plate, 48 
India, its arms, 506 
Inglis (R.) on Australian drama, 328 
Bjérnsen (B.), 148 
Hamilton (Elizabeth), 135 
Ingram (J. H.) on Edgar Allan Poe, 377, 455 
Tnitial letters, 402 
Inquirer on a Treaty of Amity and Commerce, 288 
Insomnia, its effects, 226 
Intoxicating, use of the word, 137, 276, 457 
1.0.U., when did it come into use! 89 
I. (R.) on Jonas B. Phillips, 148 
Tradeh, its meaning, 251, 332 
Ireland, Jews in, 30 ; severe winter of 1740-41, 326; 
German and Flemish settlers, 329; landholding, 420 
Iripica. See Hiera picra. 
Trish crosses, not Runic, 16 
Irish cursing, 223 
Irish folk-lore, 864 
Irish history, works on old, 29 
Irish military costumes, early, 409, 522 
Trish New Testament, 196 
Irish Peerage and Union Peers, 369, 391, 469 
irish pronunciation of English words, 25, 75 
Israelites, their passage through the Red Sea, 197 
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Ithuriel, jun., on Secretaries of State, 406 
Ivy, diversity of its pronunciation, 98 


J. on Prisoner, its ancient meaning, 447 
Jabberwocky, in “ Alice in Wonderland,” 149, 217, 338 
Jabez on “ Hard lines,” 34 
Humbug, its etymology, 332 
Humming-top, 54 
Iceland, snakes in, 173 
« Pilgrimage of Princes,” 194 
Shakspeare, its etymology, 352 
Shakspeare (W.), accused of provincialism, 493 ; 
his mention of chess, 478 
Shakspeariana, 105, 463 
“ There are elms and elms,” 168 
Jackson (Sir Alex. Gilbert), 268 
Jackson (C.) on Sir Benjamin Wrench, 48 
Jackson (J. R.) on the largest yew in England, 376 
Jackson (S.) on Tom Lee, the murderer, 367 
Motto, a tailor’s, 206 
Spider tables, 235 
Jackson (W.) on Ghauts, its etymology, 78 
Jacobite toast, 466 
James (R. N.) on Arts in Jast century, 121 
British Empire, 306 
Civil List and Teetotalism, 511 
Hale, the Child of, 435 
Hooke (Andrew) of Bristol, 346 
Ireland, winter in, 1740-41, 326 
“La propriété c’est le vol,” 166 
Medal with Hebrew inscription, 98 
Snowstorms, remarkable, 152 
Stock Exchange slang, 413 
Tax-collectors and teetotalers, 482 
Jamieson (Thomas Hill), biographical sketch, 64 
Jansenist episcopal succession, 73, 113 
J. (C.) on “ Liber Veritatis,” 173 
J. (E.) on John Tupling, 273 
Jeanneton, its derivation, 194, 251 
Jedburgh, St. Margaret’s bell at, 489 
Jerram (C. 8S.) on Kye: Kine: Swine, 190 
Occasionally, use of the word, 313 
Prayer Book criticisms, 453 
Pinkerton correspondence, 234 
Jessopp (A.) on Roderigo Lopez, 407 
Woman's rights, 429 
“ Jesus Bar-Abbas,” 408 
Jevons (F. B.) on Persona, its etymology, 214 
Jevons (J. W.) on Aristotle, 155 
Jewel (Bp. John), “Seven Godley Sermons,” 89, 195 
Jewell (A.) on Coleridge's “ Ancient Mariner,” 89 
Jewish ephod, 469 
Jewish physiognomy, 275 
Jews in Ireland, 30 
J. (F. J.) on Skid, its derivation, 337 
J. (J.) on Joseph Clark, of Hull, 78 
J. (J. C.) on Tassie’s medallions, 448 
J. (J. W.) on Humbug, its etymology, 332 
John o’ Gaunt, his coat, 36 
Johnson (Dr. Samuel), and the Ford and Hickman 
families, 13 ; significations in his Dictionary, 188, 
355 ; Mr. Walmesley’s letter of introduction, 409, 
499 
Johnson (S.), M.A., 1786, 108, 256, 335 





Jones (H. N.) on Bromfield and Yale lordship, 107 
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Jones (Thomas), “ Bibliothecar. Chetham.,” In Me- 
moriam, 419 
J. (R. N.) on Earl Howe and the Penns, 149 
J. (W. 8.) on old English epitaphs, 217 
Wherry as a land carriage, 149 


K. (A.) on Olivia Trant, 9 
K. (A. J.) on Lucatelli, 488 
Karkeek (P. Q.) on Sir E. Fortescue, 167 
K4sim (Muhammad), his birth and death, 147 
Kauffmann (Angelica), ber pictures in Italy, 183 
K. (&.) on the Camaldolites, 172 
Riding the stang, 253 
Keble (John), autograph MS., 279 
Kemble (Stephen), as Richard 11I., 168 
Kemeys (Major Lewis), his family, 398 
Kemeys (W.) on Major Lewis Kemeys, 398 
Ken (Bp. Thomas), his hymns, 476 : 
Kennard (D. F.) on “ Present State of London,” 174 
Kennedy (H. A.) on “ Afternoon tea,” 145 
Catamaran, its meanings, 257 
St. Malachi, his prophecy, 414 
Shaking hands, 522 
Shakspeare’s mention of chess, 524 
Vulgate, Prov. xxvi. 8, 496 
Kennoway, derivation of the name, 227, 371 
Kent churches, circa 1613-16, notes taken in, 284 
Ker family arms, 467 
Kerr (D.) on Passage of the Israclites, 197 
Kerslake (T.) on Calcies, its etymology, 51 
K. (¥. D.) on Austin= Evelyn, 109 
K. (H.) on Moulineau, the giant, 108 
Kidder (R.), Bp. of B. and Wells, autobiography, 287 
Kidderminster, origin of the word, 466 
Kilbinton family, 330, 468 
Kilgour (H.) on the Catacombs, 22, 142 
Gipsies : Tinkler, 130 
Humbug, its etymology, 83 
Shakspeariana, 183 
Kine, its etymology, 144, 189 
King’s Chapel, Cambridge, stained glass in, 207 
Kingsbury, palace of the Karls of Mercia at, 25 
Kingsley (C.), parodyon “ Wild North-Easter,” 367, 459 
Kingston on hymn tunes, 367 
Lee (Tom), the murderer, 459 
Kirkland (W.) on Brampton : Watton: Oketon, 468 
Ness, ita derivation, 452 
Tobacco pipes, metal, 94 
Kirkstall Abbey, legend of the “‘ Curse ” of, 89, 176 
Kitte, or Kite (John), Archbishop of Armagh, 437 
Kuapp (J.) on ‘* Hist. and Antiq. of Compton,” 388 
Knighthood : Military Knights of Windsor, 209, 252 
Knights Templars, their past and present, 52 
Knox (J.) on Cad, its etymology, 356 
Privileges of regiments, 275 
Kostka (Stanislaus), portrait at Stonyhurst, 28S 


Lackey, its derivation, 218, 277, 497 
Lady helps, 132 
L. (A. E. L.) on Beauchamp family, 289 
Heraldic query, 9 
Laffoley (H.) on <p mee or Pagana, of Nap'ea, 67 
Laing (S.), Gretna Green parson, his trade, 226, 316 
Lam = To beat, 56 P 
Lamb (Charles), the three bald women of his day, 109 





Lambe (Rev. Robert), Vicar of Norham, 173 
Lammy pies. See Cornish pies. 
Lamplighter to His Majesty, 99 
** Lancashire Library,” by Lt.-Col. H. Fishwick, 39 
Lancaster (Thomas, Earl of ), his last words, 468 
Land, a nook and half-yard of, 39; its value temp. 
Henry VIIL., 167, 297 
Landholding in Ireland, its history, 420 
Langshaw or Longshaw family, 333 
Language, its science, 509 
Lateau (L.), trance, 55; books about, 55, 78, 117, 177 
Latting (J. J.) on Feake family, 147 
Laughton (J. K.) on explosions by clockwork, 245 
** Ye Mariners of England,” 326 
Laurie (Annie), heroine of the song, 126 
Lay figure, its meaning, 328, 436 
Laycauma on Macaulay’s New Zealander, 333 
La Zouche family, 115, 418, 526 
Leases for 99 and 999 years, 54, 138 
Le Bas (R. V.) on “* Need fire,” 48 
Le Brun (Charles), portraits by, 208 
Lee (Tom), murderer of Dr. Petty, 367, 459 
Lees (E.) on Crazy, a name for the buttercup, 364 
Snuff, its meanings, 336 
‘* Legitimate sovereignty with bastard illegality,” 469 
Lehase (A.) on Anstis's “‘ Aspilogia,” 448 
Leigh Park, near Bristol, its herd of wild cattle, 233 
Leigh (Samuel) of Ollerton, 8 
Lely (Sir P.), portrait of Dr. Rbodocanake, 147, 296 
Lending boxes for the lying-in, 156 
Le Neve’s “ Fasti,” its trustworthiness, 17 
Lenihan (M.) on Irish folk-lore, 364 
Nelson (Lord), memorial ring, 486 
Ness: To Lam, 56 
Night-watch literature, 508 
O’Meara (Dermitius), 35 
Pillions, modern, 411 
Scanlan the criminal, 455 
Le Ras family, 427 
Letter-paper, mourning borders on, 206, 274, 358 
Letters, initial, 402 
Lettice (Mrs.), the player, 269 
Lex on “‘ We hear the bees,” 408 
L. (G. A.) on George Hutchinson, 128 
L. (H.) on Cuckoo=Cackold, 274 
“* Liber Veritatis,” a collection of prints, 68, 173, 196 
Liberi homines at Salisbury, in 1036, 65 
Libraries, provincial circulating, 158, 514 
Lichfield and Cov. (Bp. of), Decretal Letter, 221, 313 
Lincoln proverb, 510 
Lindis on fool, in gooseberry-fool, 255 
Swift (Dean Jonathan), 38 
Links with the past, 225, 275, 297 
Littledale (H.) on Shakspeariana, 345 
“Two Noble Kinsmen,” 128 
Littledale (W. F.) on Whalley family, 463 
Littré’s ‘‘ Dictionnaire,” list of words missing in, 23, 
81, 122, 163, 203 
L. (J. K.) on naval engagement, 256 
Llallawg on Prince Madoc’s discovery of America, 423 
Morgaun (Maurice), 449 
“ Welsh Decameron,” 289 
Llewelyn ap Griffith and his descendants, 48,96 
Lloyd (Ludowick), “The Pilgrimage of !’rincea,” 277 
Lloyd (R. R.), Norman-French mon. inscrip, 218 
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L. (M.) on Mrs. Binckes, 44 
Tanning trade, 33 
Lobster=Soldier, 286 
Lobster=To weep or cry, 318 
Lock-out, origin of the word, 486 
Locksmiths, royal amateur, 259 
Lodowick (J. W.) on Rollright stones, 290 
Lofts (H. C.) on Cad, its etymology, 355 
Camping, an old game, 108 

Loftus family, 215 
Londinensis, vestments at St. Dionis Backchurch, 246 
London, Fire of, contemporary account, 306; Pyramid 

of, 513 
London, Almanacs, 197; Directorier, early, 228, 394 
London Bridge, its parish, 9, 76; Churches, old, 94 
Longevity. See Centenarianism. 
Lopez (Rod.), physician to Queen Elizabeth, 407, 477 
Loreto, legend of the House of, 357 
Louis XV. considered as a politician, 241, 361 
Louth Grammar School seal, 403, 495 
Lovell family, Southey’s relatives, 123 
Lover of oe on “ Poems on Affairs of State,” 520 
L, (R. G.) on Anthony Walsh, 455 
Lucatelli, paintings attributed to, 488 
Ludovic on Easter Day in 1618, 409 
Lunatics, smothering dangerous, 237, 298 
Luncheon, its etymology, 57 
Lungespeye family, 427 
Lusignans, their Castle of Fougtres, 284 
Lydd, its church tower and Card. Wolsey, 413 
Lyon (W. F.) on Dr. Samuel Johnson, 409 
Lyons (W. H.) on Trish history, 29 
Lyttelton ghost legend, 379 
Lyttelton (Lord) on “ Scatologica,” 31; his death, 341 
Lytton (Edward Bulwer, Lord), contemporaries in his 

“ King Arthur,” 57 ; v. “‘ knowledge is power,” 506 


M. on Charles IT.’s descent from Elizabeth Muir, 477 
M. (A.) on military costumes, 409 
Ma. (Ch. El.) on “ Flouts, and jibes, and jeers,” 277 
Mabuse (John), the painter, 455 
Macaulay (T. B., Lord), his “ Epitaph on a Jacobite,” 
21, 95; his New Zealander anticipated, 45, 214, 
338 ; Life and Letters, 278 ; his criticism of Defoe, 
27 ; his independence of criticism, 425 
Macbeth, his correct costume, 218, 253 
McC— (E.) on G. E. Sintzenick, artist, 296 
Macgrath (T.) on “ Critics, men who have failed,” 255 
Mackay (C.) on “ As drunk as mice,” 394 
M‘Kenzie family, 38 
MeP. (F.) on shaking hands, 77 
Macray (J.) on John Baskerville, 374 
Bookbinding, 110 
Bristol Cathedral Library, 8 
Chalmers’s “ Caledonia,” 128 
China, works relating to, 282 
Chinese pirates, 238 
Chinese poetry, 205 
Hand-shaking, 132 
Snail telegraphs, 395 
Macray (W. D.) on Humbug, its etymology, 332 
Madeley (C.) on “Commentarie upon the Epistle to 
the Galatians,” 176 
Dawson (John), 232 
Stilton, Glatton, and Connington, 23 





Madoc (Prince), his discovery of America, 428 
Magragh (Abp. Miler), his epitaph, 27, 93 
M. (A. J.) on bell-ringers’ literature, 395 

Child= female child, 337 

Dawson (John), 231 

Hats worn at meals, 96 

Heaving at Easter, 453 

Pillions and packways, 411 

St. Paul's Cathedral gates, 7 

Savoy, the Vicar of, 396 

Service, records of long, 335 

Spelling Bee mania, 316 

“The Ancient Mariner,” 338 

Tupling (John), 192 

Women’s rights, 456 
Makrocheir on poets the masters of language, 14 
Malapropiana, 486 
Malcolm (E. H.) on “ Hudibras,” 32 

Tennyson’s ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” 526 
Malet (G. E. W.) on Yardley eak, 451 
Malheur, its etymology, 155, 211 
“ Man in the Moon,” by Rev. Mr. Wilson, 428, 522 
Mandeville (B. de), biography and works, 129, 295 
Manning (C. R.) on Robert Pursglove, 12 
Manorial Courts, their criminal jurisdiction, 49, 194 
Mansfield (Lord), his title, 97 
Manslaughter, or justifiable homicide! 157, 311, 458 
Mantis, the Hottentot God, 44 
Manuel (J.), Queen Elizabeth and “ Queen Mary,” 436 

Mourning letter-paper, 338 

Roman custom, 185 

Service, long, 479 
Manufactures and Arts in the eighteenth century, 121 
Manx Act of Parliament, 448 
Maria Louisa (Empress), affection for her husband, 22 
Marmalade, in “ Kuphues and his England,” 166 
Marot (Clement), his Psalms, 307 
Marriage customs, 408 
Marriage engagements, 364 
Marsh (J. F.) on Byron and Hallam, 325 

Hayward (Rev. Thomas), 294, 377 

Lock-out, origin of the word, 486 : 

Shakspeare and the law of fines and recoveries, 321 
Marshall (Ed.) on Buddhist hospitals, 308 

Coin of Queen Elizabeth, 228 

“ Fiat justitia, raat celum,” 111 

“ Fortes fortuna adjavat,” 184 

Gainsborough (Thomas), 155 

Land, its value temp. Henry VIII., 297 

Lydd Tower and Card. Wolsey, 413 

Mary, Queen of Scots, portrait of, 447 

Moore (Rev. Marmaduke), 313 

Sauuagina : Bersandum, 53 

Tanning trade, 33 

Vulgate, Prov. xxvi. 8, 209 : : 
Martin (E.) on Prescott’s “ History of Philip 11 ,” 208 
“‘ Marvellous Magazine ; or, Entertaining Mise.,” 187 
Mary, Queen of Scots, portrait in the Bodleian, 447 
Mason (C.) on Charles Wilmot Serres, 34 
Mass, the evening, 344, 456 
Massey (Rev. Edmund), M.A., 1722, 208, 375 
Massinger (Philip), his “Secretary,” 429 
Masson (G.) on French State Paper Office, 43, 124 

Froissart (J.), geographical names, 287 

Louis XV. as a politician, 241, 361 
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Mathews (C. E.) on terrors inspired by comets, 176 
Cotton (Rev. H. 8.), 167 
Herbert (G.): Wither : Quarles, 315 
Matthews (J. B.)-on B. Bijérnsen, author, 334 
Cleopatra, poems on, 112 
Philadelphia authors, 75 
Poe (Edgar Allan), 88, 386 
Mawe: William atte Mawe, 108, 257 
May (Baptist), bis parentage, 393 
May (J. G.) on Baptist May, 393 
Mayberry (S. P.) on Rev. R. Gibson, 148 
Mayer (S. R. T.) on Empress Maria Louisa, 227 
Shelley’s sonnet ‘‘ To the Nile,” 326 
Southey (Robert), 123, 505 
Stanhope (Earl of) and Macaulay, 21 
Mayhew (A. L.) on April Fool Day, 265 
Gematria, origin of the word, 134 
Napoleon= dmolX\bwy, 268 
Softa, its derivation, 485 
Mayor: Lord Mayor, 119 
Maypoles, ancient and modern, 388, 455 
Mazeppa, a tavern sign, 206 
M. B., coins so marked, 2838 
M. (C. W.) on J. H. Mortimer, 397 
Medals: artists in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, 55, 96; with Hebrew inscription, 98, 254, 
297; of Cardinal York, 256 ; Jubilee and Papal, 512 
Mediterranean Sea, a subject for a poem, 347 
Medwin (Capt. T.), his career and descendants, 161 
Mellish (Charles), his MSS., 327 
Mercia (Earls of ), their palace at Kingsbury, 25 
Mesham family, 468 
Mesham (A.) on Hereford Cathedral, 438 
Metaphors, confusing, 186, 336 
M. (F. H.) on Lord Monhault, 523 
M. (G. E.) on links with the past, 275 
M. (H.) on mourning borders on letter-paper, 2 
Middle Templar on Christmas mummers, 75 
“Comedy of Dreams,” 525 
Gentleman, the title, 396 
Homicide or manslaughter, 157, 312 
Humbug, its etymology, 332 
Manorial Courts, 194 
Tatter=Rag collector, 65 
Whipping females, 255 
Middleton (A. B.) on Capt. Thomas Stuckley, 4 
Middleton (John), the “ Child of Hale,” 38 
Midwife and man-midwife, 99 
Milan (Abp. of) and the Gicumenical Council, 269 
Military costumes of Great Britain, 409, 522 
Mill (J. S.), memorial against abolition of East India 
Company, 103; religion of, 145, 257; epigram on, 257 
Millard (C. D.) on silver plate, 48 
Miller (J.) on Pretty, its change of meaning, 214 
Theodosia, a pseudonym, 272 
“‘ Where high the heavenly temple stands,” 377 
Miller (Patrick), trial of his steamboat, 247, 275, 317 
Milligan (W.) on “To bat,” a provincialism, 329 
Milton (John), “Serbonian bog,” 12; his forestry, 
43, 91, 131, 194, 251, 497; ‘The grim feature,” 
186 ; organ used by him at Vallombrosa, 306 ; his 
nephews, 365 ; his Common-Place Book, 438 
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“ Miltonis Epistola ad Pollionem,” 75 
Minister and Priest, in the Prayer Book, 449, 494 
inorea, its governors, 287 





“ Miscellanea et Statuta quoad Sarum,” 469 
Misprints. See Printers’ errors, 
Misquotation, amusing, 363 
Mistletoe, at Grimsthorpe Park, 126, 196; large 
bough from Bretagne, 126 
M. (J.) on ballads, 268 
Monuments, their conservation, 185 
Saibante Library, 269 
M. (J. F.) on Dr. Samuel Johnson, 499 
Leases for 99 and 999 years, 54 
M. (J. H.) on regiments, their privileges, 275 
M. (L.) on Rev. H. 8. Cotton, 397 
M. (M.) on Major Francis Peiraon, 93 
M. (M. E.) on Hooper’s “ Impartial History,” 307 
Wild white cattle of England, 288 
Molitre (J. B. Poquelin de) and Shakspeare, 379 
Monastic discipline in 1328, 221, 313 
Money scriveners, 429 
Monhault (Lord), noticed, 447, 523 
Monjoie Herald in 1519, 188, 374 
Montagnon (L. W.) on “ God save the Queen,” 437 
Montagu (W.), “ Shepherd's Paradise,” 305, 351, 499 
Monuments, their conservation, 185, 451 
Moonraker on Dumbledore, a provincial word, 495 
Moore (J. C.) on Gargantua, its orthography, 358 
Southern Cross, 295 
Moore (Rev. M.), his sequestration, 129, 313 
Morbihan, Gair Innis, tumulas of, 109 
Morgan (Mr.), his system of consanguinity, 15 
Morgann (Maurice), statesman and author, 449 
Morris coats, parish property, 228, 337 
Morris (H.) on “ We hear the bees,” 499 
Morrowing, an Irish provincialism, 513 
Mortimer (J. H.), ‘‘ The Conversion of the Brituns,” 
108, 236, 397 
Moscow on Sir A. G. Jackson, 268 
Moss, instances of its curious formation, 285, 434 
Moth, the butterfly, 268, 419, 516 
Moth on butterfly-moth, 268 
Heidelberg tun, 315 
Hooker (K.), his expulsion from Cambridge, 247 
Macaulay's New Zealander, 214 
‘Questionable shapes,” 421 
Tennyson and Shelley, 41 
Tennyson's “ Enoch Arden,” 166 
“Tria miranda!” &c.,, 175 
White Ladies’ Road, 417 
Mother-in-law’s breath, i.c., a cold wind, 166 
Mottoes : Dominus illuminatio mea, 115; Ne facias 
de caseo, &c., 169; a tailor’s, 206; Garrt Jadir 
aboo, 217 ; Montis insignia Calpe, 268, 317, 397 
Moulineau, the giant, 108, 215 
Mounsey (A. C.), St. Margaret’s bell, Jedburgh, 459 
Mount Nod, Huguenot cemetery at Wandsworth, 448 
Mourning borders on letter-paper, 206, 274, 358 
M. (T. G.) on “ Roll of Caerlaverock,” 248 
M. (T. M.) on coins discovered in the Delta, 383 
Mump=To beat, 426, 525 
Muszus and St. Luke, parallel between, 116 
M. (W.) on Stock Exchange slang, 521 
M. (W. M.) on translations of *‘ Don Quixote,” 239 
H, lines on the letter, 134 
Heraldic query, 48 
“ Histoire des Troubles de Hongrie,” 128 
* Jesus Bar-Abbas,” 408 
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M. (W. M.) on Polish history, 394 
- Shrove Tuesday, 226 
Worcestershire expression, 485 
M, (W. T.) on metrical Christian names, 306 
“ Montis insignia Calpe,” 317 
Round Robin, 335 
Toothache folk-lore, 476 
Wilter=To fade, 36 
M. (Y. 8S.) on Juliana Carew, 276 
** Liber Veritatis,” 68 
Walker (Rev. Dr. George), 76 
Myths, how they arise, 146 





N. on “ The Dying Foxhunter,” 524 
Lambe (Rev. Dr.), 178 
Oates (Titus), 168 
“Tournament of Tottenham,” 243 
N. (A.) on pastoral staff, 392 
Names: mispronunciation of ancient proper, 164, 
331. See Christian names. 
Napier (G. W.) on Lord Brooke, 37 
“Coming through the rye,” 151 
“Commentarie on Epistle to Galatians,” 175 
Ellesmere (Lord Chancellor), 436 
“ Epistola Obscurorum Virorum,” 395 
Jewel's “Seven Godly Sermons,” 195 
Ken (Bishop), his hymns, 476 
London Directories, 394 
Nicholls (Rev. W.), 375 
“ Pilgrimage of Princes,” 277 
Pursglove (Robert), 12 
“Serbonian bog,” 13 
“Shepherd's Paradise,” 352 
Wotton (Sir Henry), 153 
Napoleon=drodAbwy, 268 
Narval Zuffer Yab Khan, 429 
Nash (R. W. H.) on old books, 187 
j Naturalization of foreigners in England, 469, 525 
Naval engagement, 129, 256 
Nazirine, a girl’s name, 467 
N. (B. E.) on epitaph at Cashel Cathedral, 93 
Necklaces, straw, 26 
Need fire, its meaning, 48, 174 
Negus, its derivation, 429 
Nelson (Lord), who shot? 63; memorial ring, 486 
Nemo on decanal amenities, 307 
Gainsborough (Thomas), portrait, 29 
“* Living fast,” 408 
Nephrite on an old coin, 513 
Lammy pie, 314 
Ness, an explanation of the name, 56, 76, 452 
Netherclift (Mr.), his error in the Ryves trial, 322 
Newall (G. W.) on Lord Brooke, 37 
Newcomen (T.), engraving of his steam engine, 229 
Newspapers published at Dudley, 367, 437 
New Testament in Irish, 169 
Newton (A.) on Edwards's “ British Birds,” 328 
“ Encyclopedia Londinensis,”’ 127 
Iceland, snakes in, 172 
Pennant's “ British Zoology,” 127 
Thornton’s “ Tour in Scotland,” 127 
New Year's Day, a.v. 1776, 1 
New Year's Eve custom in N ottinghamshire, 6 
New Zealander, Macaulay’s, anticipated, 45, 214, 338 
N. (H. T.) on lady helps, 132 














Nice, its natural history, 469 
Nicene Creed, mistakes in reading it, 8%, 154 ; 
omissions in, 170 
Nicholls (Rev. William), 1709, 208, 375, 433, 525 
Nicholson (B.) on Shakspeariana, 462 
Night-watch literature, 508 
Nigraviensis on Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, 116 
Pictures by Corbould, 436 
Sheridan’s Begum speech, 513 
Nihil (Mr.), his motto, 206 
Nile (H. T.) on Americanisms, 131 
Nixon family arms, 467 
N. (J.) on log of the ship Asia, 469 
Nobility roll of arms, the first, 103 ; second, 383 
Nook, a measure of land, 39 
Noremac (W. T.) on Shakspearian notes, 345 
Norgate (F.) on Catherine Fanshawe, poem, 431 
Norgate (K.) on heraldic query, 48 
Norman families in Britain, 202 
Norman-French mon. inscriptions, 58, 115, 218, 277 
North (T.) on Robert Atton, bell-founder, 289 
Bell-ringers’ literature, 35, 456 
Benetley (Ryecharde), bell-founder, 89 
Bridges’s “ Northamptonshire,’ 86 
Coin impressions on bells, 137 
Funeral cakes, 218 
Morris coats, 337 
Northamptonsbire bell-founders, 169; bella, 426 
Priest’s bell, or “ ting-tang,”’ 217 
Rutland churches, 129 
Swift (Dean): a supposition, 425 
Wackerell, its derivation, 267 
Wayzgoose, its meaning, 348 
Witchcraft in Warwickshire, 126 
Women's rights, 138 
Northamptonshire bell-founders, 169; church bella, 426. 
“ Northern Magazine,” its editors and contributors, 95- 
Norwegian language, its origin, 10 
** Notes and Queries,” its history, 459 
Nottinghamshire New Year's Eve custom, 6 
Noy (W.) on Dumbledore, a provincial word, 
Wherries, 195 
N. (S.) on Folk-lore, 364 
Mortimer’s “ Conversion of the Britons,” 
Nicene Creed, 154 
Spider table, 235 
Wilter=To fade, 35 
Nuncheon, its etymology, 298 ; 
Nursery rhymes: Old King Cole, 94; quoted in 
“The London Medley,” 366 
Nuttall family, 308 


494 


108 


O. on Pipe’s ground, 128 
Oak, the Yardley, 389, 451 
Oak galls, spiders in, 185 
Oakley (J. H. I.) on Milton and Scott, 186 
Occamy, its meaning, 173 
“ Requies curarum,” 523 
Tanning trade, 33 
Urchard (Sir T.), translator of Rabelais, 32 
Wilter=To fade, 35 
Oates (Samuel), father of Titus Oates, 336, 434 
Oates (Titus), and the Baptists, 168, 336, 434 
Occamy, its meaning, 173 
Occasionally, local use of word, 226, 313, 357, 458 
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Qcland (Stephen), his Latin poem, 134 
©. (C. M.) on St. Cuthbert and the donkeys, 497 
’Connor (W.) on Irish Union peers, 471 
~O. (H. A.) on Ghauta, its meaning, 115 
O. (H. L.) on helmet in heraldry, 296 
0. (H. W.) on Shakspeariana, 105 
-O, (J.) on “ Brand-new,” 71 
Brown (Robert), 88 
Douglas (Francis), 35 
Elphinstone (Bishop), 388 
Gordon (Sir A.), inseription at Waterloo, 213 
Holland (John), 116 
Letters, initial, 402 
Percy’s “ Reliques,” 431 
“ Practice of Piety,” 47 
Psalms, metrical, 7 
“ Ruth the Moabitess,” 8 
Stuckley (Capt. Thomas), 347, 474 
Topling (John), 273 
“ Vision of the Western Railways,” 513 
Wells (Charles), dramatist, 345 
Widow of Ephesus, 354 
“Oketon family, 468 
-O’Meara (Dermid) of Pallyragget, 35, 78 
Omicron on Strawberry Hill Library, 376 
~O’ Neills of France and Spain, 69, 149 
"Omixée : Greecus, 5 
Ordination, abbatial, 92 
Orientalist on Narval Zuffer Yab Khan, 429 
Ormonde (T., 7th Earl of), epitaph on daughter, 145 
Orra, its meaning and derivation, 248, 415 
-Orrery, where one can be seen, 148, 296 
Otto on Schomberg arms, 329 
Ouzel, the black, 105 
Oxford University motto, 115 
Oxfordshire dialect book, by R. Shorter, 385 
Oxon on Skene’s “ Early History of Scotland,” 288 
Oy, Scotch word, its meaning, 513 


Packways and pillions, 272, 311, 356 

Paddy on “ As drunk as mice,’ 228 

Pagano, or Pagana family, of Naples, 67 
Page (W. H.) on “ Othello,” Act I. se. 3, 169 
Paignton pudding, 426 


Palmer (A. 8.) on Eerie, Sidesman, Dumbledore, 367 


St. Cuthbert and the donkeys, 497 
Words, corrupted, 445 

Palms, lines on, 512 

P. (A. O. V.) on Balchristians, 329 
Ballads on Mr. Bulhead, 488 
Blaxton (Rev. William), 216 
Card-playing in 1652, 129 
Chimney-piece inscription, 485 
Domesday Book, 457 
Evening mass, 456 
Folk-lore, 466 
Gainsborough (Thomas), his ancestors, 368 
Horde, its derivation, 306 
Riding the stang, 253 
Snail telegraphs, 208 
Thornbury (Walter), 512 
Thrup, Northamptonshire, 468 
William atte Mawe, 103 

Paralle!, literary, 484 

Parallel between Bunyan and Masillon, 46 





Parallel passa, 24, 125, 225 
Park, the home Oh ess me 148, Hig 277, 316 
Parkin (J.) on nook yard of land, 39 
Parkinson (William), his wife and descendants, 163 
Parody on Kingsley’s ‘‘ Wild North-Easter,” 459 
Partridge (S. W.) on ‘‘ Tonis ad resto Mare,” 272 
Paschal warm water, 229 
Passingham (R.) on xo enny barony, 491 B 
Bromfield and Yale rdship of, 196 
Ellesmere (Lord Chaneellor), 218 
Forest (Father), 435 
Passion Week, its observance, 301 
Pastoral staff, its use, 69, 212, 357, 392, 417, 472; 
at Dol, Brittany, 89, 176 
Paterson family, co. Fife, arms, 468 
Paterson (A.) on provincial words, 495 
Toothache foilk-lore, 155 
Patterson (W. H.) on Antrim, its derivation, 296 
Bell (Henry), his steamship Comet, 406 
Califurnian dew, 469 
Irish cursing, 223 
Ncrman-French monumental inscriptions, 58 
** Northern Magazine,” 95 
Portrait of a hawk, 368 
“ Present State of London,” 9 
Sherry, its history, 498 
Skylark, value of a, 446 
P. (C. H.) on abbatial ordination, 92 
P. (C. J.) on William atte Mawe, 257 4 
“ Peace Egg,” mummers’ play, 96 
Peacock (E.) on ash winds, 456 
Dates, legal, 436 
Easter Day in 1618, 522 
Gibson (Seafoul), 468 
“Gone to Jericho,” 474 
Goose, proverbial saying, 486 


Hedges, casting and plashing, 314 | 


Le Neve’s “ Fasti,” 17 
Louth Grammar School seal, 495 
Pipes, fairy, 336 
St. Casilda, 112 
St. Edith, 499 
**Serbonian bog,” 13 
Taylor (Thomas), the Platonist, 206 
Tetters, its meaning, 434 
Vampires, human, 393 
Peacock (Mabel) on Platt Deutsch, 355 
St. Finian, 394 
Taylor (Bp. John), 335 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 523 
Pearce (J.) on Woking grave plant, 169 
Peconcy, its meaning, 207 
Pedestrianism, feats of, 240 
Peerages created in 1876, 101, 233, 289, 491 
Peirson (Major Francis), descendants vf, 67, 93, 137 ; 
painting of, by Copley, 137 
Pelagius on Marmalade, 166 4 
Pemberton (J. B.) on anonymous works, 248 
Pembroke (Wm., 3rd Earl of), his marriage, 18, 56 
Pengelly (W.) on “‘ Borrowed days,” 335 
Carried = Delirious, 466 
“Church town,” 446 
Force-put, a provincialissn, 266 
Lateau (Louise), 117 
Sawdust wedding, 337 
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Pengelly (W.) on superstitions, 433 
Pennant (T.), editors of his “ British Zoology,” 127 
Penny spelt Peny, 39 
Penrith, the giants’ graves at, 137 
Pepys family of Cottenham, 508 
Pepys (S.), Christmas Day with, 25; history of 
Diary, 168 ; Shrove Tuesday dinner in 1660, 185 
Percy (Bp. T.), early editions of “‘ Reliques,” 346, 431 
Perichetti (Abbé) and Prichit-gurh, 88 
Permission by non-prohibition, 446 
Perratt (G.) on verses on portraiture, 497 
Persona, its derivation, 108, 214 
Peruschi (Gio. Battista), early Indian historian, 147 
Pery (Edmund Sexton), Viscount Pery of Newark, 56 
Peter (T. C.), various queries, 129 , 
Tetters, its meaning, 434 
Petrarch (Francis), edit. published at Padua, 148 
P. (F.) on “‘ Beavors” at the Charterhouse, 56 
P. (F. F.) on Bishop Robinson, 475 
®, on Browning’s “ Inn Album,” 244 
P. (H.) on Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 468 
P. (H. F.) on Shrove Tuesday custom, 316 
Philadelphia authors, 75, 386 
Phillimore (W. P. W.) on London Bridge, 9 
Phillips (J. B.), American lawyer and dramatist, 148 
Phillips (Sir Richard), his name and knighthood, 38 
Phillips (W.) on Maypoles, 455 
Queen’s new designation, 394 
Pickford (J.) on Henry Aldrich, 445 
Amyand (Claude), 17 
Borrowed days, 527 
Brinkley (Bp. John), 335 
“ Carpet knight,” 15 
Dawson (Mr.), of Sedbergh, 87, 232, 419 
‘ Dominus illuminatio mea,” 115 
Fell (John), Bp. of Oxford, 334 
Hair, durability of human, 326, 458 
Hurtling, use of the word, 498 
Lunatics, smothering dangerous, 237 
Macaulay’s epitaph on a Jacobite, 95 
Parallel passages, 24 
Peirson (Major Francis), 1 
Prayer Book criticisms, 45 
Sedbar (Adam), Abbot, 43 
Sleepers in church, 216 
Thomson (Rev. J.) of Duddingston, 396 
Vampires, human, 393 
“ Where high the heavenly temple stands,” 208 
Picton (J. A.) on Billiards, its derivation, 253 
Bonheur, its etymology, 211 
Champion, its derivation, 449 
“Gone to Jericho,” 474 
Grimm's “ law,” 89 
Kine: kye: swine, 189 
Miller (Mr.), trial of his steamboat, 275 
Poets the masters of language, 52 
Stanley, House of, 2 
Picture, an old, 8 
Pigott (W. J.) on Mrs. Steele, authoress, 271 
Pile family, 89, 135, 209 
Pile (L. J. A.) on heraldic query, 348 
Pile family, 89, 209 
Pillions and packways, 272, 311, 356 
P. (I. M.) on Tachenius's “ Hippocrates Chymicus,” 292 
Pinkerton correspondence : the two Robertsons, 234 
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Pinkett (F. F.) on John Robinson, Bp. of London, 249 
Pipe’s Ground, near the Houses of Parliament, 128 
Pipes, metal tobacco, 39, 94 ; fairy, 162, 336 
P. (J.) on Blackstone’s “ Commentaries,” 188 
Tennyson's “ Locksley Hall,” 389 
P. (J. B.) on the Augustinians, 145 
P. (J. L.) on Cowper's “ Yardley Oak,” 3389 
P. (J. P.) on “Orde : Greeeus, 5 
Plane trees in Scotland, 286 
Platt-Deutsch dictionary, 248, 355 
Platt (W.) on Calenders, a sect, 450 
Humbug, its etymology, 332 
Khedive, the title, 250 
Rabanus Maurus, 72 
* Serbonian bog,” 12 
Tachenius (Otto), “ Hippocrates Chymicus,” 292 
Turkish languages, 91 
Vulgate, Prov. xxvi. 8, 209 
Playfair, derivation of the name, 15 
Pleace (A. W.) on African expeditions, 495 
Intoxicating, 137 
Lackey, its derivation, 218 
P. (LL.D.) on faneral cakes, 236 
Furmety or frumenty, 273 
Plunge, its etymology, 304 
P. (M.) on Michael Bruce and “ The Cuckoo,” 517 
Pillions: Young Lochinvar, 272, 409 
P. (N.) on “ The Pilgrimage of Princes,” 83 
Poblet on Lotherer’s triptych in Cologne Cathedral, 563 
Pocock (C. J.) on John Dawson of Sedbergh, 135 
Five-shilling piece of 1847, 429 
Pococke (Bp.), his visit to Iona, 8 
Poe (Edgar Allan), his parentage, 88, 175; complete 
works, 119 ; a plagiarist, 336, 377, 526 ; exhuma- 
tion of his remains, 386, 455 
Poem, on the badness of trade, temp. Charles II., 382 
** Poems on Affairs of State,” 442, 520 
Poet to the City of London, 169 
Poetry, alliterative, 224; political-satiriced, 235 ; 
royal (?), 329 
Poets the masters of language, 14, 37, 52, 72, 136 
Pokership of Boringwood, 430 
Polish history, 394 
“ Polycronicon,” Caxton, 1482, 408 
Ponsonby (8. F.) on Lord Ligonier, 293 
Ponto, a word in use at Winchester, 187 
Pope (Alexander) and Avellanada, 186 
Porter (Sir Robert Ker), 16 
Portrait in oils, 69; of a hawk, 368 
Portraits, royal, 367, 416, 456 
Portraiture, verses on its inadequate powers, 238, 497 
Portuguese moidore, 269 
Post Office, Lord Palmerston's speech on, 348 
Potter (G.) on swearing on the horns at Highgate, 12 
Tanning trade, 33 
Poussin (Nicolas), his tomb, 206, 316 
Powell family, of Boughrood, Radnorshire, 247 
Powell (J.) on Fairford windows, 262 
P. (P.) on belfry rules, 29 
Bell horses, 134, 271 
Church plate, pre- Reformation, 137 
Funeral cakes, 357 
Herald.c query, 158 
John of Gaunt’s coat, 36 
Pastoral staff, 393 
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P. (P.) on “ Peace egg,” 96 
Toothache folk-lore, 476 
“ Practice of Piety,” its bibliography, 47, 212 
Prayer, special, put upin Pynes Church, 65; denial, 99 
Precedent, an instance of its folly, 196 
Prescott (W. H.), “ History of Philip IT.,” 208 
Presley (J. T.) on Child=female child, 371 
Crimean War predicted, 88 
Pretty, change in its meaning, 214, 276, 457 
Price (C. W.) on “ Ne facias de caseo,” &c., 169 
Price (F. G. H.) on Arabella Fitzjames, 56 
Maypoles, ancient and modern, 388 
Money scriveners, 429 
“ Touchstone for Gold and Silver Wares,” 95 
Prices and times, altered, 386 
Prichit-gurh, 120 miles N. from Goa, 88 
Priest and Minister, in the Prayer Book, 449, 494 
Printers, errors, 162; names of wanted, 467 
Prisoner, its ancient meaning, 447 
Pritchard (Mrs.), actress, Johnson’s saying about her, 
36 ; her descendants, 132 
Pronunciation in 1726, 25 
Property tax in foreign countries, 269 
Prophecies : Crimean War, 88, 175; of St. Malachi, 
229, 414; Dundee Law, 288 
Prout (S.), views lithographed by, 87 


Proverbs and Phrases ;— 
Bees: We hear the bees, 408, 499 
Bishop : The bishop's had his foot in it, 49, 333 
Bridgenorth election, 407, 455 
Devil overlooking Lincoln, 510 
Eels and women, 128 
Fiat justitia, ruat celum, 111 
Fortes fortuna adjuvat, 184 
Garagse: As coarse as Garasse, 94, 216, 477 
God's acre, 33 
Goose : Steal a, and stick down a feather, 486 
Hard lines, 34 
Hot as Mary Palmer, 329 
Tl est I’heure que votre Majesté désire, 466 
Il y a fagots et fagota, 215, 316 
Jericho : Gone to Jericho, 415, 474 
La propriété c'est le vol, 166 
Leading apes in hell, 178 
Living fast, 408 
Mice: As drank as, 228, 314, 358, 394, 458 
Mind your Ps and Qs, 74 
Out in the cold, 228 
Reason : Not against, but beyond, 168, 373 
Snuff: Up to snuff, 336, 436 
Square: Act upon the square, 305 
There are elms and elms, 168, 215 
Tinkers’ news, 168, 297 
Wily beguile, 74, 218 
Provincial words, 325, 495 
P. (3.) on “ Hortensius,” 1789, 407 
Psalms, Metrical, 7 
P. (3. T.) on the aspen in Ulster, 66 
Bayonet, its derivation, 393 
Blackthorn winter, 266 
Celtic and Sanscrit, 106 
Centenary, its orthography, 2 2 
Cicero, Ad Atticum, ix. 11, 225 
Complement for Compliment, 426 





P, (8. T.) on Confirmation addresses, 16 
Flower, a miscalled, 406 
Irish pronunciation of English words, 75 
Language, its science, 509 
Seveuln, an Irish provincialism, 513 
Names, mispronunciation of ancient, 164 
Nicene Creed, 86 
Ragwort, its botanical name, 226 
Shakspeariana, 143, 445 
Swift (Theophilus), 196 
“ Teetotal,” the word, 18 
P. (S. W.) on Whitney, Herefordshire, 288 
P. (T.) on Sir P. Lely and Dr. Rhodocanakis, 29: 
P. (T. A.) on Jubilee and Papal medals, 512 
Puke=To vomit, its derivation, 187, 232 
Punishment in effigy, 481 
Pur=To prick, 388 
Pursglove (Robert), Bp. of Hull, 11 
Purton (H. B.) on Cicero, 313, 355 
P. (W.) on “ The bishop has had his foot in it,” 333 
Treenware, its meaning, 58 
P. (W. C.) on the meaning of Abberd, 148 
Domesday Book, 355 
P. (W. F.) on use of the word Fixed, 406 
P. (W. P. W.) on Silk Throwsters’ Company, 
Pye family, 298 
Pyramid of London, 513 
Pythagoras, rare copy of the Xpica imy, 323 
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Q. on Stanislaus Kostka, 288 

Quakers, periodicals and works relating to, 12, 136 
Quarles (Francis), biographies of, 169, 315 

Quarry (J.) on Hebrew medal, 254 

** Questionable shapes,” 421 


Quotations :— 
A tree sucks kindlier nurture, 118 
And every hedge and copse is bright, 19 
Angels, ever bright and fair, 118, 159 
Be good, sweet maid, and let, &c., 118, 159 
Beautiful islands! where the green, 19 
Can the earth where the harrow is driven, 20 
Children we are all of one great Father, 19 
Deep sighted in intelligence, 19, 40 
Disguised as a gentleman, 426 
Disputandi pruritus, Ecclesiarum scabies, 67, 153 
Exigo itaque a me, 19 
Flouts, and jibes, and jeers, 277 
Forgive, blest shade, &c., 118, 159, 272 
Hands athwart the darkness, 118, 159 
Hard is the seaboy's fate, 19 
How much hath Pheebus woo'd in vain! 420 
I cannot, Lord, thy purpose see, 118, 159 
I heard a little bird sing, 118 
If Heaven be pleased w hoe sinners, &c., 19, 69 
If the soul immortal be, 118 
If youth and beauty fade, my dgar, 407, 499 
In Rome, upon Palm Sunday, 512 
La propriété c'est le vol, 166 
Le croirez-vous, race future, 318 
Ne facias de caseo naviculam, 169 
Near, so very near to God, 19, 60, 79 
Non est vile corpus, 93 
Not lost, but gone before, 60 
Now voices over voices rise, 19 
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Quotations : — 
O Jand of my fathers and mine! 469, 525 

Oh, how the world would ope, &., 119 

Oh, that the armies indeed were arrayed! 19 
Omnis saltus in chorea, 69 

Opiniaters naturally differ, 240 

Rise, Jupiter, and snuff the moon, 19, 79 
Sitting . . by the puisoned springs, &c., 19, 60 
Soft, balmy sleep, 119 

The frost looked forth one still, &c., 119, 159 
The glowing portraits fresh from life, 19, 40 
The one invented half a coat, 119 

The pen is mightier than the sword, 407 

The spring returns : but not to me, 19, 40 

There was an ape in the days, &c , 38, 97, 394 
They dreamt not of a perishable home, 118, 159 
*Jis better not to have been born, 386 

What though my cates be poor, 119 

When the news came from Nottingham, 118 
Whereas on certain boughs and sprays, 448, 525 


R. (A.) on Bayonet, its derivation, 393 
Johnson (S.) of Shrewsbury, 256 
Peerages created in 1876, 233 
“ Pilgrimage of Princes,” 434 

Rabanus Maurus, bis life and works, 72 

Rabelais (Francis), translation by Urchard, 32 

Ragwort, its botanical name, 226 

Ralegh family, 348 

Raleigh (Sir Walter), his MSS., 49 

Ramage (C. T.) on “ Annie Laurie,” 372 
Burns aud Miller’s steamboat trial, 247 
Gipsies: Tinklers, 52 
Macaulay (Lord), 425 
Yew, the largest in England, 376 

Randolph (H.) on proportion in architecture, 365 
Anistotle’s classification of mankind, 26, 237 
Credulity, popular, 246 
Fool, in gooseberry-fuol, 255 
Hurtling, its meaning, 225 
Milton (John), his forestry, 497 
Nicene Creed, 154 
Parallel passages, 125 
Precedent, 186 
Schoolboy to the fore, 86 
Spider tables, 235 
“Te Deum,” 330, 516 
Thunder folk-lore, 364 
Translations, apt, 205 
Wilson (Sir Robert), as a partizan, 483 

Rannoch, Perthshire, in 1745, 223 

Ransford (H. F.) on Stock Exchange slang, 521 

Raphaela Herns, 368 

Ratcliffe (T.) on “* The bishop ’s had his foot in it,” 49 
Colours, symbolical, 166 
Fast-footed= Flat-footed, 406 
Folk-lore Society, 457 
Mortimer (J. H.), 397 
Mump=To beat, 426 
Service, long, 266 
Toothache folk-lore, 476 
Weather holes, 435 
Witer=To fade, 36 

R. (C. A.) on Irish ballad, 416 

R. (E.) on “ Montis insignia Calpe,” 268, 397 





R. (E.) on Vulgate, Prov. xxvi. 8, 497 
Webster's “ Dictionary,” blunder in, 446 
Recoveries, law of, 321 
Red Sea, passage of the Israelites through, 197 
Rees (H. T.) on an old violin, 148 
Regiment, motto of the 58th, 268, 317, 397 
Regiments, their privileges, 109, 175, 193, 275 
Registrum Sacrum Batavianum, 73, 113 
Relationship among cousins, 97 
Rembrandt (Van Ryn), “The Hundred Guilder 
Print,” 109, 257; his etchings, 467 
Rendle (W.) on Bath Place, 388 
Child=female child, 498 
Reresby family, 9 
Reresby (John), Maryland, America, 249, 429 
Reresby (Sir John), his MSS, 229 
R. (E. 8.) on Reynolds family, 307, 267 
“ Rest of Boodh,” a poem, its author, 489 
Reverend, the title, 7; Privy Council decision on, 99 
Reynolds family in Suffolk, 367 
Reynolds family of Cambridgeshire, 307 
Rhodocanakis (Dr. C.), his portraits, 147, 296 
Richardson family, 266 
Richardson (W. H.) on Sir Thomas Richardson, 291 
Richardson (Sir Thomas), temp. Charles IL., his 
genealogy, 148, 291 
Riding the stang, 109, 253 
Rieux, German poet, 168, 297 
Right Honourable, the title, 76 
R. (I. H.), “* History of the Revolutions of Genoa," 309 
Kidder (Richard), Bp. of Bath and Wells, 237 
R. (I. M.) on naval engagement, 129 
Rimbault (E. F.) on Nancy Dawson, 323 
“God save the Queen,” 342 
Goupy’s caricature of Handel, 263 
Nursery rhymes, 366 
Poem on the badness of trade, 352 
Scotch tunes, 503 
“Shepherd's Paradise,” 305 
* State Poems,” 442 
“ Ringing the bason,” in churchwardens’ accounts, 203 
Rink: Ring ; Circus, their derivation, 285 
Rist (John), German poet, 297 
Ritualism and the Communion Table, 359, 417, 458 
R. (J.) on Will and Shall, 353 
R. (L. C.) on Furry or Flora Day at Helston, 507 
R. (M. H.) on Lytton’s “ King Arthur,” 57 
Tennyson's “ Locksley Hall,” 524 
R. (N.) on Widow of Ephesus, 354 
Roberts (A.) on Isle of Bardsey, 29 
Robertson (George), two of the name, 234 
Robinson (J.), Bp. of London, pedigree, 249, 335, 475 
Robinson (N. H.) on Powells of Boughrood, 247 
Robinson (Thomas), “Anatomy of the English Nun- 
nery at Lisbon,” 222 
Roger, derivation of the name, 15 
Rogers (C.) on “ Bonnie Annie Laurie,” 126 
, its meaning, 416 
Roller skates anticipated, 509 
Rollright Stones, Oxfordsbire, 169, 290 
Romaine (B. F.) on M+ jor Wm. Buckley, 308 
Roman custom, ancient, 185 
Romanesque, introduction of the word, 146 
Rome, catacombs at, 22, 117 
Rvots on Stilton, Glatton, and Conningtor, 109 
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Roper (Samuel), his relations, 28 
Rosary of love, 449 
Rosenthal (F.) on Kine: Kye : Swine, 190 
“ La Chanson de Roland,”’ 512 
‘Ross (C.) on smothering dangerous lanatics, 298 
Rossensis on Bath Abbey, 177 
Hedges, casting and plashing, 314 
Rossignol on Sir John Thurmond, 288 
Round Robin, why so called, 267, 335 
Rousing-staves for sleepers in church, 216 
Rowlands (S.), works, 180; anticipated by Luther, 490 
Roysse on heraldic queries, 296, 387 
Richardson family, 266 
R. (R.) on “ As coarse as Garasse,” 477 
Cad, its etymology, 355 
Football, temp. Henry VIIL., 66 
“Gramercy,” 46 
Herrick and Ausoniur, 135 
“ Hundred Guilder” print, 257 
“ Liber Veritatis,” 196 
R. (S.) on Will and Shall, 492 
R. (T. F.) on epitaph at Ilfracombe, 58 
Names, mispronunciation of ancient, 331 
Nicene Creed, 154 
Pastoral staff at Dol, 176 
Will and Shall, 493 
Woking grave plant, 297 
R. (T. W.) on Charterhouse beavors, 97 
Rudsdell (E. K.) on portraits of Dean Swift, 217 
Rule (F.) on clock-face inscriptions, 235 
Coincidence, strange, 146 
Conjugal state, 498 
Gargantua, its orthography, 338 
Gray's “Elegy,” Supplement to, 125 
Handel’s organs, 94 
Maypoles, 455 
Strawberry leaves on ducal coronets, 75 
Russell (C. P.) on George Butler of Ballyragget, 196 
Bath Abbey, 369 
Russian language not dialectical, 513 
Russian-like apparel, 156, 276 
Rust (J. C.) on Jewish physiognomy, 275 
Paschal warm water, 229 
Russian language, 513 
Rutland churches, their dedication, 129, 295 
Rutley (J. L.) on Heidelberg tun, 315 
R. (W. A.) on Ghat: Screw: Cown: Pur, 388 
Rylands (W. H.) on “ Polycronicon,” Caxton, 408 
R. (Y. R.) on Goole, its derivation, 468 
KRyves Trial: Mr. Netherclift’s admission, 322 


©. on Insomnia, its effects, 226 
&. (A.) on Heidelberg tun, 498 
Iripica : Hiera picra, 96 
§S. (A. H.) on Dan, the prefix, 292 
Saibante Library, its collector, 269 
St. Casilda, reference to, 112 
St. Cuthbert, his Irish name, 387; donkeys named 
after him, 457, 497 
St. Edith of Kemsing, 407, 499 
St. Finnian, Irish saint, 248, 394 
St. Joseph, and the name Panther, 74 
St. Julieta and St. Tertia, 188, 315 
St. Luke and Museus, parallel between, 116 
St. Malachi, his prophecy, 229, 414 





St. Paul's Cathedral, the State entrance gates, 7 
St. Swithin on Boy Bishops, 418 
Calcies, 16 
Folk-lore, 123 ; Folk-lore Society, 124 
Ghauts, its meaning, 114 
Holland (John), author, 29 
1.0.U.=I owe you, 89 
Morgan's system of consanguinity, 15 
Teetotal, as a pre-temperance word, 137 
Tennyson's ‘‘ Princess,” 94 
St. Tertia and St. Julieta, 188, 315 
St. Thomas & Capill, 188 
St. Valentine in France, 141 
St. Vincent’s Day, 146, 195 
S, (A. J.) on “ History of this Iron Age,” 188 
Salisbury in 1086, the liberi homines at, 65 
Sandwich (Lord), lines on, 119 
Sandys (R. H.) on sound in fogs, 7 
Sanscrit derivations of English words, 166, 195 
8. (A. P.) on Nicene Creed, 170 
Saturday Night's Club, 1743, 68 
Sauuagina, its meaning, 53 
Savoy, the Vicar of, 38, 396 
8. (B. R.) on the helmet in heraldry, 149 
Swinton family, 49 
S. (C.) on relationship among cousins, 97 
Scanlan the criminal, his execution, 409, 455 
Scatologica, its English equivalent, 31 
Scavenger, his office in the 17th century, 49 
Schiba, its etymology, 174 
Schomberg arms, 329, 525 
Schomberg (A.) on a portrait, 69 
Schomberg (Rev. A. C.), his writings, 283 
School book, old, 68, 175 
Schoolboy to the fore, 86 
Scot on General Gerunto, 387 
Scotch attorney, i.¢., Clusia, 134 
Scotch military costumes, early, 409, 522 
Scotch tunes, old, 503 
Scotland, plane trees in, 286 
Scoto- Americus on an old English ballad, 347 
“ Coming through the rye,” 87, 351 
Scott (S. D.) on regiments, their privileges, 194 
Scott (Sir W.) and Milton, 186; his anticipation of 
the Suez Canal, 246, 317; “ Young Lochinvar,” 
311, 409 
Scran= Luck, in Irish, 513 
Screw =Corn-stack, 388 
Scrumpin, its meaning, 298 
S. (D. Q. V.) on Shelford House, 428 
Seals, of archdeacons, 16; old silver, 228; scholastic, 
403, 495, 526 
Secretaries of State, the fate of their papers, 406 
Sedbar (Adam), Abbot, his real name, 347, 432 
Sedgwick (Adam) noticed, 231, 419 
Segrave (Stephen de), Abp. of Armagh, 436 
“ Serbonian bog,” in Milton, 12 
Serres (Charles Wilmot), a “ suppressed prince,” 6, 34 
Serres (Olivia Wilmot), her daughter Mrs, Binckes, 
44; “The Book,” 152, 229, 358 
Service, records of long, 266, 335, 479 
Sewers, Courts of, 385 
S. (F.) on bell horses, 269 
“ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum,” 395 


Fairy pipes, 162 
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8. (F.) on Gloucestershire folk-lore, 364 
Mill (J. 8.), his religion, 257 
Monjoie Herald, 188 
“ Not against, but beyond reason,” 

S. (F. G.) on royal portraits, —P 
“‘ Saturday Night's Clab,” 





” 373 


S. (G.) on Gordon family cenatiaens 127 


Oates (Titus), 434 
S. (H.) on abbatial ordination, 
Fitzjames (Arabella), 14 
Occamy, its meaning, 173 
Tanning trade, 33 
Shakspeare illustrations : 


The Seven Ages, 143; 


Falstaff on Honour, 144 


Shakspeare (Hamnet), his christian name, 461 

5; seal ring, 74; and 
early copies of plays, 
184, 335; obscure words in his plays, 201, 337, 
390, 493; accused of provincialism, 493; and Byron, 


Ocland’s Latin poem, 184; 


“ Venus and Adonis,” 364, 462 : 


2; Window, in 


and Molitre, 379 ; 
the W. H., or Will, of Sonnets, 443; Cleveland's 
; 18th Sonnet, 463; mention of 


Shakspeariana :— 


All’s Well that Ends Well, Acti. se. 3: “* Chair- 


As You Like It, Act ii. se. 4: 


Act iv. sc. 2: 


“First-born of 


: “ Means do ebb,” 143, 345 
3: ‘Gives them a 


Comedy of Errors, Act iv, sc 
{ 


“* This is clean kam,” 243 
“ Clouted brogues,” 143 
“Are of a most select and 
- 143, 444 ; sc. 4: “ Dram of 


Coriolanus, Act iii. sc. 1: 
Cymbeline, Act iv. sc. 2: 
Hamlet, Act i. sc. 3: 


~ a, 


“ Pajock,” 201; 


3 3 « ‘A’ ‘more horrid hent, ” 901 


Henry IV. Pt. I. Act iii. sc. 2: 
Henry iV. Pt. II. Act iii. se. 2 
Henry V. Act i. se. 2: 


“Accommo- 


: “ Black ouzel,” 


“To fine his title,” and 


“to imbarre,” 321 
King Lear, Acti. se. 1; 


“Doom,” 444; Act v. 


Macbeth, Act ii. se. 3: 


“ Breech’d with gore,” 
“T have possess'd your 


244; Act iv. sc. 1: 


Merry Wives of —— Act i. se. 4: “ Gou- 
e : “How you drum- 


3: “Yet she wished,” &c., 
‘*King Stephen was a 


169; Act ii. _ Be. 8: 


“Thou with all 


Richa-d Il. Act iii. se. 2: 


“ Ineensed,” 244; 


Romeo and Juliet, 


Act iv. sc, 1: “ Evening 


Tempest, Act i. sc. 2 


: “This blue-eyed hag,” 
“Our hint of woe,” 201; 





345; Act ii. sc. 1: 


: * Most busie lest,” 


105 








Shakspeariana :— 
Timon of Athens, Act i. ac. 1: 


“Our posie is as 
” 243; “ You ’re a dog,” 345 


Winter's Tale, Act i. sc. 2: 
Shall and Will, their use and misuse, 2 
Shambles, its etymology, 261, 355, 457 
Shaw (J. B.) on Carillon, its meaning, 308 
Shaw (S.) on Titus Oates, 336 
Shelford House, Notta, its siege, 428, 496 
.), “The Heir of Mondolfo,” 
Shelley (P. B.), “St. Irvy: 

Plant,” 269, 392; 
Shepard (J. 8.) on Louise Lateau, 117 
‘Shepherd's Paradise,” a comedy, 305, 351, 499 
Sheridan (Richard Brinsley), bis Begum speech, 513 
Sheridan (Thomas), ag -~w™ 
Sherry, its history, 2 
“* Shilling Magazine,” 
Shirley (E. P.) on largest aid in England, 195, 316 
Shrove Tuesday custom, 226, 316 
Sicilian Vespers, 388 
Sideman, its meaning and derivation, 367, 452 
Sigma on Tetters, its meaning, 28 
Sikes (J. C.) on parallel passages, 225 
Silk Throwsters’ Company, 268, 416 
Silke (Rev. Angel), Vicar of Good Easter, 468 
Silver plate, with crest, 48 
Simon (L. A.) on “ Commentarie upon the Epistle to 


** Rough pash,” 243 


“To the Nile,” 326 


Sintzenick (G.), painter in water colours, 167, 2 
Sion ap Gwyllim ap Sion on Llewelyn ap Griffith, $6 
“ Sire, si come ce fut,” &c., 89 
Sixtus V., Pope, his biography in English, 408 
S. (J.) on the Basques, 330 
Occasionally, use of the word, 
“ The Case is Altered, 
8. (J. B.) on Child=female child, 371 
8. (J. L. C.) on proportion in architecture, 454 
Afriean expeditions, 347 
S. (J. 8.) on Shelley's “ The Sensitive Plant,” 269 
Skates, roller, anticipated, 509 
Skating literature, 136 
Skating rink in London in 1823, 509 
Skeat (W. W.) on “ As drunk as mice,” 3 
Dan, the prefix, 292 
Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian families, 1 
English, its chronology, 302 
English etymology : Shambies, 261 
Ghauts, its etymology, 114 
Jeanneton, its derivation, 251 


” a tavern sign, 408 


Poetry, alliterative, 224 


Skene (Mr.), his “ Karly History of Scotland,” 258 
Skene (W. F.) on Bp. Pocock’s visit to Iona, 8 
Skid, its derivation, 37 
Skikelthorpe, a family name, 56 

Skirving (Citizen), “Sec. to British Convention,” 367 
Skitting dealers, a slang phrase, 99 
Skylark, value of a, 446 

Slavery, anti-abolition broadsheets, 
Sleepers in church, 216 

Sleigh (J.) on Rev. 
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oe (J.) on 8. Johnson, M.A., 335 
8. (M.) on Rembrandt's etchings, 467 
Smith (H.) on Gipsies : Tinklers, 97 
Smith (J. 8.) on Stock Exchange slang, 412 
Smith (Capt. John), founder of Virginia, 20 
Smith (Lady) of Lowestoft, 207 
Emith (Messrs.), of Lisle Street, 208 
Smith (W. J. B.) on “The Ancient Mariner,” 458 
Ball-flower ornament, 177 
ny whipped out of church, 419 
H, lines e the letter, 134 
Milton's forestry, 194 
Moss, its curious formation, 434 
Penrith, giants’ graves at, 137 
Superstitions, truths in popular, 185 
“There was an ape,” &c., 38, 394 
S$. (M. N.) on circulating libraries, 188 
Smockhold, a manorial tenure, 429 
Snail telegraphs, 208, 395 
Snowstorm in 1614-15, 151, 196, 276, 517 
Snoff, its meanings, 165, 336, 436 
Sobieska (Princess), her escape from Innepruck, 9, 38, 
94, 213, 298 
“Sodom : a Play, by the E. of R.,” 10 
Softa, its derivation, 485 
Soho Square, origin of its name, 68 
éolly (E.) on Jobn Baskerville, printer, 471 
Beavors at the Charterhouse, 97 
Boffe, or Third Regiment of Foot, 138 
Cabinet Council, 174 
Dingley (Mrs. Rebecca), 106 
Fenhoulhet (Lady), 216 
Fitzjames (Arabella), 
Fortingale Yew, 477 
Gray’s “ Elegy,” 397 
Gretna Green parsons, 316 
Hamilton (Sir Wm.), 473 
Heidelberg tun, 315 
Henshall’s Domesday Book, 456 
“ Horw Subsecive,” 352 
Horngarth, a customary service, £7 
Johnson's “ Dictionary,” 188 
Lobster=Soldier, 286 
Macaulay's New Zealander, 214 
Milton (Jobn), his nephewer, 365 
Mortimer's “‘ Conversion of the Britone,” 236 
Nook and yard of land, 39 
O'Meara (Dermid), 78 
“ Poems on Affairs of State,” 520 
“ Pokershippe” of Boringwood, 430 
Pritchard (Mrs.), actress, 36, 132 
Pyramid of London, 513 . 
Shakspeariana, 463 
Snowstorm in 1614-15, 518 
Snuff, its meanings, 165 
Sobieska (Princess), 38, 213 
Swift (Dean), his metaphors, 86 
Swift (Theophilus), 434 
“ The bishop has had his foot in it,” 333 
Yardley Oak, 451 


Songs and Ballads :— 


A nosegay once of beauteous flowerr, 268 
Aileen Aroon, 20 
Annie Laurie, 126, 372 


_ 
a 





Songs and Ballads :— 
Battle of the Boyne, 347, 416 
Bell: my Wiffe, 183, 249, 358 
Carmagnole, 209 
Christmas carol, 9, 40 
Comin’ thro’ the rye, 87, 116, 150, 191, 309, 350 
Coronation Song, 344 
God save the Queen, 342, 437 
King Stephen. See Beil: my Wife. 
Lorde, keepe Elizabeth our Queene, 344, 437 
Mary Maudens, 408 
Nancy’s Triumph, 324, 360 
O Buck, Buck, 408 
Old Pindaree, 288 
Robin Adair, 20 
Robin's Appeal, 40 
Trelawny Ballad, 441, 524 
Ye Mariners of England, 326 
Sound in fogs, 7, 155 
Southern Cross, early records of, 145, 295 
Southey (R.), on minor poetry, 123; at home, 505 
Sovereign, interpolation of reign in, 249, 414 
Sow : Swine, etymology of the words, 144, 189 
Sparvel-Bayly (J. A.) on “ History of Sir Billy,” 268 
Spelling Bee mania, 185, 316 
Spells, bucolic, 165, 297, 397 
Spencer (Lord), lines on, 119 
Speriend on Shakspeare’s arms, 25 
Shakspeariana, 143 
“ Spick and Span new,” 70 
Spider tables, 108, 235, 357 
Spiritualism in the 17th century, 300 
Splice=To throw, 348 
Spotswood (J.), “ Religious Hovses in Scotland,” 167 
8. (R. D.) on “ Unclaimed Daughter,” 156 
8. (S.) on Lord Ligonier, 249 
S. (T.) on Mrs. Serres : “ The Book,” 231 
Stage scenery, early, 381 
Stang. See Riding the stang. 
Stanhope (Earl) and Macaulay's “Fpitaph on a 
Jacobite,” 21 
Stanislaus, King of Poland, 216, 256, 298, 521 
Stanley, House of, and legend of eagle and child, 2 
“State Poems,” notes on, 442, 520 
Steele (A. C.) on Loftus family, 215 
Steele (Miss Anne). See Theodosia. 
Steele (Mrs.), authoress, 123, 195, 271 
Steetley Church, Derbyshire, 317 
Steevens (Rev. Richard), Rector of Bottesford, 329 
Stella, her marriage, 401 
Stephens (F. G.) on R. Brandon, 76, 177 
Dogs whipped out of church, 37 
“ Hudibras,” 192 
Stephens (G.) on Irish crosses, 16 
Stepney and the Archbishops of Armagh, 308, 436 
Stevenson (T. G.) on Arch. Institute of Scotland, 8 
Stewardson (T.) on General Washington, 276 
Stillwell (J. P.) on proportion in architecture, 454 
Stilton, its derivation, 109, 236, 457 
Stock Exchange slang, 300, 334, 357, 411, 521 
Stockwell on a game at cards, 288 
Stone (E. D.) on Shak :’s 18th Sonnet, 463 


Story (John) of East Stoke, 1717-66, his wife, 303 
Stotevyle (Thomas), his booke, 1459-60, 386 
Strafford (Earl of), dates and inscriptions, 468, 523 
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Stratford pedigree, 447, 523 
Strathfieldsaye, its tenure, 510 
Stratton (T.) on “ Coming through the rye,” 151 
Kennoway, its derivation, 371 
Mansfield (Lord), his title, 97 
Orra, its meaning, 415 
Straw necklaces, 26 
Strawberry Hill library, books on swan marks, 268, 376 
Strawberry leaves, as decorations to coronets, 75 
Street name, 446 
Strong (Rev. Charles), poet, 429 
Stuart monumental inscription at Rome, 94 
Stuart (Lady L.), date of birth, 110, 193, 256, 313 
Stuarts, the “last ” of the, 110, 177, 193, 256, 313 
Stuckley (Capt. Thomas), the rebel, 347, 473 
Student on Knights Templars, 52 
Surrage family, 274 
S. (T. W. W.) on Hebrew medal, 297 
“ Mary Maudens,” a ballad, 408 
Snowstorm in 1614-15, 196 
Styles, the Old and New, between 1582 and 1752, 208 
Suez Canal anticipated, 246, 317 
Sugar refining in England, 469 
Sullivan (J.) on Major Francis Peirson, 67 
“Sun” newspaper, coronation copies, 147 
Superstitions, truths in popular, 185 
Surrage family, 109, 274 
Sussex antiquities and genealogies, works on, 238 
Sutton (C. W.) on Khedive, the title, 251 
“Present State of London,” 75 
Sutton (Thomas), item in his will, 2 
8. (W.) on “Carpet knight,” 15 
Humbug, its etymology, 332 
Poe (Edgar Allan), 175 
Swainson (C.) on Folk-lore, 24 
Swan marks, two books on, 268, 376 
Swedish language, its origin, 10 
Sweet (C.) on Window, in “ Venus and Adonis,” 364 
Sweeting (W. D.) on Robert Pursglove, 11 
Swift (Dean), Life, by Forster, 18; latter days, 38; 
avoidance of metaphors, 86; portraits of, 217; 
germ of “The Tale of a Tub,” 326; and Stella, 
401; supposition as to his family, 425; family monu- 
ments at Canterbury, 465 
Swift (Theophilus), lifeand writings, 60, 158, 196, 434 
Swifte(E. L.), death, 31; biographical notice, 60,79, 160 
Swine : Sow, etymology of the words, 144, 189 
Swink=Sweat, its derivation, 187, 232, 357, 456 
Swinney (Major Matthew), his epitaph, 87 
Swinney (Sidney), noticed, 87 
Swinton family, 26, 49 
Sword play, works on, 359 
Symcocks players, 369 
Symonds family, 266 


T. on Khedive, the title, 148 

Tabardillo, a kind of fever, 512 

Tachenius (Otto), ““ Hippocrates Chymicus,” 209, 292 
fancock (0. W.) on Kine: Kye : Swine, 189 
Tanning, men and deeds connected with, 33, 94 
Tassie (James), his medallions, 448 

Tate (W. R.) on bell-frogs in England, 98 

ame 24 collector, 65 

Taunton (W. G.) on Garnet family, 107 

M‘Kenzie family, 38 





Tavern Signs: Appii Forum, 66; Cow and Scissors, 
66; The Mazeppa, 206; The Case is Altered, 408 
Tax collectors and teeto’ 482 
Taylor (J.) on John Baskerville, 374 
Percy’s “ Reliques,” 431 
“ Poems on Affairs of State,” 520 
Taylor (John), of Lincoln, 248, 335 
Taylor (Thomas), the Platonist, 206 
T. (B. W.) on Celtic and Sanscrit, 195 
T. (C.) on Lord Lyttelton, 342 
Tea: “Afternoon tea,” 145 
“Te Deum,” a hymn, not a creed, 330, 397, 514 
Teetotal, pre-temperance word, 18, 137, 398, 457 
Teetotalers and tax-collectors, 482 
Teetotalism and the Civil List, 511 
Teneor on “Catamaran,” 128 
Scotch attorney, 134 
Tennyson (Alfred), suppressed poems, 29; Shelley's 
influence on his writings, 41; passage in ‘“ The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,” 89, 195; “‘ Her that 
talked down,” &c., in “‘ The Princess,” 94; coinci- 
dences, and pealing of bells, ia “ Enoch Arden,” 
166, 255, 526; comparison in “Locksley Hall,” 
389, 524; his early publications, 406; Queen 
Elizabeth and “‘ Queen Mary,” 486 
Tet, in place-names, its etymology, 469 
Tetters, its meaning, 289, 433 
Teuton on Naturalization: Sugar refining, 469 
Tew (E.) on abbatial ordination, 92 
Aristotle, 154 
Cardinal’s red hat, 418 
"Hén, the adverb, 72, 170 
Pastoral staff, its use, 212, 472 
Thought and Action, 312 
T. (G. D.) on Mabuse, the painter, 455 
Schomberg arms, 525 
Thea on heraldic query, 148 
Theatrical alphabet, 46 
Theatrical performances for the Church, 119 
Theodosia, pseudonym, 208, 272 
Theta on Round Robin, 267 
Thieving Castle of Zottep, 485 
Thiriold (C.) on Child=female child, 371 
Thomas (R.) on Thomas Hill Jamieson, 64 
Thompson (J.) on prophecy of St. Malachi, 414 
Thompson (Capt. William), 1781, 247 
Thoms (W. J.) on Percy’s “ Reliques,” 431 
Ryves trial: Mr. Netherclift’s admission, $22 
Serres (Charles Wilmot), 6 
Serres (Mrs.): “‘ The Book,” 229 
Stuart (Lady Louisa), 110, 256, 313 
Wilmot (Dr.), his Polish Princess, 61 
Thomson (Rev. John), of Duddingston, 396 
Thornbury (Walter) on “Il y a fagots et des fagots,” 
316 ; poem and ballad by, 512 
Thorne (J. R.) on John Baskerville, 374 
Thornton (Col. T.), “Tour in Scotland,” 127 
Thought and Action, contrary courses, 64, 312, 489 
T. (H. R.) om Bridgenorth election, 455 
Military costumes of Great Britain, 522 
Thrup, Northamptonshire, patron of its vicarage in 
the 17th century, 468 
Thurmond (Sir John), naval officer, 288 
Thurston (T.) on arms of Lord Ferrers, 314 
Thus on Arabella Fitzjames, 14 
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Thus on idols near Traunkirechen, 510 
‘* Memorials of a Departed Friend,” 376 
Peirson (Major Francis), 93 
SS. Julieta and Tertia, 138 
“To bat,” its meaning, 479 
Tilley (H. T.) on heads on bells, 136 
Times and prices, red, 386 
Timmins (S.) on Baskerville the printer, 471 
Tinkler, old gipsy name, 52, 97, 130, 276 
Tir Eoghain on O’Neills of France and Spain, 149 
T. (J. H.) on “ Practice of Pietie,” 212 
Tobacco-pipes, metal, 39, 94; fairy, 162, 336 
Todd (W. G.) on pre-Reformation Church plate, 76 
Token, IN . WERING . LEED on, 487 
Tomlinson (G. W.) on Occasionally, 226 
Strafford (Earl of), 523 
“ Tonis ad resto Mare,” 272 
Toppin (P.) on W. Parkinson, 163 
Tottenham, bell at, 449 
“Tournament of Tottenham,” 243 
T. (O. W.) on “As drunk as mice,” 338 
Hand-shaking, — 
Hedges, casting a — , 314 
Intoxicating, use of word, 457 
Occamy, its meaning, 173 
Shambles, its etymology, 355 
Sovereign, interpolation in, 415 
“ Tradesman's Lamentation; or, the Mechanick’s 
Complaint,” 382 
Tradition, Maine and Grote on, 186 
Translations, apt, 205 
Trant (Olivia), 9 
Traunkirchen, idols near, 510 
Treaty of Amity and Commerce, 1588, 255 
Treenware, sb. earthen vessels, 58 
Trees, non-deciduous, 487 
Trelawny (C.) on Rev. Richard Gibson, 293 
Trentals, their origin, 467 
“Tria miranda ! Omnes Christiani,” &c , 88, 175 
Triest (Antonius), Bishop of Ghent, 148 
Tripp (8.) on John Upton, 355 
Trumbull (J. H.) on Thomas Brewer, 48 
T. (S. W.) on Edward VI. as a founder, 176 
Tunes, old Scotch, 503 
Tupling (J.), “ Folious Appearances,” 110, 192, 273 
Turkish language, its origin, 11, 91 
Turner (D. P.) on covering clock-facea, 510 
Turner (J. H.) on Lord Ligonier, 293 
Turner (T. A.) on bell legend, 327 
Morris coats, 228 
Witchcraft in Dorset, 223 
Tuttle (C. W.) on Rev. William Blaxton, 107 
Champernowne (Henry), 489 
Gibbons (Captain), 449 
T. (V. E.) on Museus and St. Luke, 116 
Tweddell (G. M.) on John Holland, 116 
Twiss (T.) on eon of Sebastian Cabot, 405 
T. (W. J.) on Lady Smith : “ Peconey,” 207 
T. (W. M.) on Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner,” 175 
“Two Noble Kinsmen,” passage in, 128 


Ulidian on Stepney and the Abps. of Armagh, 303 
“Unclaimed Daughter,” 156 
Uneda on Philadelphia authors, 336 

Poe (Edgar Allan), 526 





Upton (J.), edition of Arrian’s “ Epictetus,” 248, 355 
Urchard (Sir Thomas), translator of Rabelais, 32 
Urquhart, proper name. See Urchard. 

Uscber (Christopher), Archdeacon of Armagh, 148 
U. (T. C.) on tavern signs, 66 


Valentine family, 409, 522 
Valentines in France, 141 
Vampires, human, 227, 393 
Vanderbank (J.), his paintings, 408 
Vane (H. M.) on Edmund S. Pery, 56 
Pursglove (Robert), 11 
Vaughan (Jane), her longevity, 149 
Vaus family of Dirlton, arms, 467 
Vay. on “ The Rest of Boodh,” 489 
V. (C.) on Major Matthew Swinney, 87 
Verbs, substitution of affirmative for negative, 385, 523 
Vere (Frances), Countess of Surrey, 269, 394 
Vespers, the Sicilian, 388 
Vestments at St. Dionis Backchurch, London, 246 
Veteran and Gelykhbeid, naval engagement between, 
129, 256 
V. (F. C.) on Order of the Camaldolites, 68 
Victoria (Queen), ber new designation, 265, 349, 
370, 394 
Vigorn on La Zouche family, 418 
Violin, an old, 148, 236 
Virga on Shakspeariana, 143 
Virgil, edit. of 1809, 329; of 1749, 359 
Vivian (C.) on Occamy, its meaning, 174 
Vizetelly (H.) on the history of sherry, 268 
7. (M.) on Adam Sedbar, 432 
Savoy, Vicar of, 38 
V. (V.H.1.L.1.C.1.) on Philippians iii. 11, 377 
Shambles, its derivation, 457 
“Te Deum,” 397 
“To bat,” its meanings, 478 
V. (W.) on Arnstein MSS., 209 
V. (W. W.) on Decretal Letter of Pp. of Lichfield 
and Coventry, 221 
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W. on reign in Sovereign, 249 
Wace (Robert), bis burial-place, 248 
Wackerell, a bell, its derivation, 267 
Wade (E. F.) on heraldic query, 249 
Woodward and Chinn families, 233 
W. (A. G.) on bibliographical queries, 335 
Waight (G.) on bell at Tottenham, 419 
Wait (S.) on Folk-lore, 364 
Hand-fasting in Scotland, 246 
“ Legitimate sovereignty,” &c , 469 
Moss, curious formation of, 285 
Rannoch, Perthshire, 228 
Swintons of Swinton, 26 
Walcott (M. E. C.) on beavors, 157 
Cathedral churches, 275 
Dan, the prefix, 293 
Pastoral staff, 472 
Shakspeariana, 344 
Sidemen, its meaning, 452 
Walford (C.) on bookbinding, 109 
Church briefs, 197 
Dan, as a prefix, 229 
Walker (E. T. M.) on Devil overlooking Lincolo, 510 
Heraldic queries, 109, 228, 487 
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Walker (E. T. M.) on “Good Mother reading « 
Story,” 209 
Stilton and Connington, 236 
Walker (Rev. Dr. George), his descendants, 76 
Walker (Dr. J.), “ Sufferings of the Clergy,” 528 
Walker (J. L.) on Byron and Shakspeare, 392 
Milton’s forestry, 43, 131 
Shakspeariana, 345 
Walker (M. A.) on spider table, 235 
Wallace (R. H.) on Benjie, a Fifeshire custom, 368 
“ Concurrence,”’ in its French sense, 388 
“ Hot as Mary Palmer,” 329 
Kennoway, its derivation, 227 
Orra, its derivation, 248 
Scrumpin, its meaning, 298 
Theatre in Edinburgh, 329 
Walsh (Anthony), his descendants, 389, 455 
Walsh (Colonel Robert), his pedigree, 267 
Ward (C. A.) on Lord Bacon and his dependents, 288 
“ Bedford Arms,” 467 
Burns (Robert) and Carlyle, 372 
Cesar (Julius), his bust, 368 
Cannon, the first cast in England, 454 
Hibbert (Julian), 429 
London churches, old, 94 
Monuments, their conservation, 451 
New Zealander, 45 
Raleigh (Sir W.), his MSS., 49 
Sound in fogs, 155 
Tabardillo, a kind of fever, 512 
“Tis better not to have been born,”’ 386 
Violin, an old, 236 
Waterloo Bridge, 133 
Winchel rod, 507 
Ward (W. G.) on John Baskerville, 373 
Domesday Book, 354 
Holding: Tenement, 473 
Irish Union peers, 391 
Park, the largest, 277 
Warner (T.) on an old picture, 8 
Warren (C. F. S.), American Episc. cons, 24 
Attorney, 96 
“ Carpet knight,” 15 
Charles IT., his descent, 478 
Colours, symbolical, 315 
Courtenay (Sir Philip), 333 
Dates, legal, 435 
Denny (Lady Arabella), 456 
**God save the Queen,” 437 
Homicide, justifiable, 311 
Iceland, concerning snakes in, 88 
La Zouche family, 115 
“ Liber Veritatia,” 173 
Minister: Priest, 494 
Parallel passages, 125 
Prayer Book translation of the Decalogue, 478 
Pursglove (Robert), 12 
Ritualism, 416 ° 
St. Joseph: Panther, 74 
Sedbar (Adam), Abbot, 432 
Theodosia, a pseudonym, 272 
_ Webster’s “ Dictionary,” 522 
Warren (E.), “A Warning Piece from Heaven,” 229 
Warwickshire, witchcraft in, 126 


Washington (Gen. Geo.), a non-communicant, 276 
Watch seals, engraved, 74 
Water, walking on, 38 
Waterloo Battle, Thanksgiving Prayer for victory, 510 
Waterloo Bridge, its designer, 133 
Watson (C. E.) on Minister : Priest, 494 
Watton family, 468 
Watts families of Herts, London, Gloucestershire, 457 
Watts (Dr, Isaac), and Ovid, 265 
Wayzgoose, its meaning, 348 
W. (B.) on Woulfes of Limerick, 106 
Weather-holes or wind holes, 88, 176, 435 
Weather sayings. See Folk-Lore. 
Webb (T. W.) on smothering dangerous lunatics, 22 
Sacrament shilling, 97 
“ Unclaimed Daughter,” 156 
Whitney, its derivation, 434 
Winters, severe, 65 
Webster family arms, 308, 417 
Webster (Noah), blunder in his “‘ Dictionary,” 446, 522 
Webster (P.) on Webster coat, 417 
Wedding, sawdust, 186, 337 
Wedgwood (H.) on Calcies, its etymology, 51 
Etymology and historical evidence, 304 
Lay figure, 436 
Weld (F. A.) on Rev. Mr, Birch of Houghton Con- 
quest, 47 
Furmety or frumenty, 76 
“Old King Cole,” 94 
Wellington (Duke of), ‘‘The Day of the Funera!,” 
118, 160; at Astley’s, 128 ; continental rank and 
titles, 388 
Wells (Charles), dramatist, 345 
“ Welsh Decameron,” its publication, 289 
W. (E. R.) on Burchett, a village, 449 
Furmety or frumenty, 218 
Silke (Rev. Angel), 468 
Weston (W. J.) on an old seal, 228 
W. (E. T. M.) on Bromfield and Yale, 196 
W. (G. H.) on mould on bookcovers, 475 
Whalley family, 463 
“ What I live for,” its author, 188, 337 
Whatton family, 75 
Wherry, a land carriage, 149 
W. (H. H.) on “ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum,” 269 
Whiston (W.) on “‘ Hudibras,” 158, 276 
Hand-shaking, 498 
Poets the masters of language, 136 
Pritchard (Mrs.), actress, 36 
Shakspeariana, 143 
Whitby, funeral cakes at, 218 
White Ladies’ Road, at Clifton, 268, 417 
White (A.) on Roderigo Lopez, 477 
White (E. A.) on Webster arms, 308 
White (G.) on the word Ague, 513 
Derby Day, 298 
Howicide, justifiable, 458 
Whitmore (W. H.) on portraits of Dean Swift, 217 
Whitney, Herefordshire, its etymology, 288, 434 
Whittingham (Charles), printer, his death, 354 
Whitworth (William Henry), author of sonnets, 429 
Wiccamicus on Dean of Arches : Father Forest, 289 
Wickham (W.) on New Domesday Book, 246 
Woking grave plant, 297 
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Washington family in Furness, $28 





Wigtoun earldom, 37 
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Wild white cattle of England, 238 
Wildbore (Augustine), D.D., Vicar of Preston, 512 
Wilfred of Galway on Child=female child, 499 
“The Curse of Kirkstall Abbey,” 89 
Trental, 467 
“ Wilie beguile,” a proverbial phrase, 74, 218 
Wilkiason baronetecy, 29 
Wilkinson (H. E.) on Henry Clarke, LL.D., 77 
Gibbon’s library, 425 
Homicide, or manslaughter, 157 
Will and Shall, their use and misuse, 281, 353, 492 
Will-o’-the-Wisp, 56 
William I. and the liberi homines, 65 
Williams (Prof. M.) on Colonel Joseph Boden, 414 
Wilmot (Dr.), his Polish Princess, 61, 216 
Wilsford family of Kent, 68 
Wilson (Rev. Mr.), ‘The Man in the Moon,” 428, 522 
Wilson (Sir Robert), as a partizan in Portugal and 
Spain, from 1808 to 1810, 483 
Wilson (Thomas) and Wilson’s Promontory, 488 
Wilter=To fade, 35 
Winchel rod, i. ¢., divining rod, 507 
Window, in “‘ Venus and Adonis,” 364, 462 
Windsor, Mili Knights of, 209, 252 
Wing, the Wise Woman of, 4, 375 
Wing (W.) on modern pillions, 411 
mS Throwsters’ Company, 416 
Winters, severe, 65 
Winton on Lobster : Splice, 348 
Witeheraft in Warwickshire, 126; in Dorset, 223 
Wither (George), biographies of, 169, 315 
W. (J. M.) on “Coming through the rye,” 309 
W. (M.) on “ Eryng”: “ Egging,” 448 
W. (M. D.) on “ Montis insignia Calpe,” 317 
Woking grave plant, 169, 297 
Wolsey (Card.) and Lydd tower, 413 
Women's rights, 37, 138, 429, 456 
Woodeock (Amelia), the Wise Woman of Wing, 4, 375 
Woodcroft (B.) on Burns at the trial of Miller's steam- 
boat, 317 
Woodward and Chinn families, 108, 233, 274 


Woodward (J.) on Dundee Law, 288 
Heraldic reply, 496 
India, arms of, 506 
Pastoral staff, 69 
Pastoral staff at Dol, 89 
Portuguese moidore, 269 
Woodward and Chinn families, 108, 274 
Woolrych (H. F.) on Occamy, or Ockamy, 173 
Worcestershire expression, 485 
Words, corrupted, 445 
Wotherspoon (C.) on pre-Reformation Church plate, 98 
Portraiture, verses on, 238 
Trees, non-deciduous, 487 
Wotton (Sir Henry), his epitaph, 67, 158 
Woulfe family of Limerick, 106 
Wrench (Sir Benjamin), M.D., of Norwich, 48 
Wright (W. A.) on Shakspeare’s seal ring, 74 
Writers, their errors, 206, 315 
Wykehamicus on Puke: Swink: Ponto, 187 
Wylie (C.) on beavors at the Char‘erhouse, 97 
Lay figure, 436 
Macbeth, his costume, 253 
“ Modern Characters from Shakspeare,” 294 
Pritchard (Mre.), actress, 36 
Sherry, its history, 334 
Stock Exchange slang, 411 
*“ Tale of a Tub,” 326 


X. on confusing metaphors, 336 


Yard and yardland, measures of land, 39 

Yardley oak, 389, 451 

Yew, the finest in England, 308, 376; in Scotland, 
$76, 477 

York (Cardinal), medal, 256 

Yorkshire, West Riding, token, 487 

Young (8.) on Berry's “ Essex Pedigrees,” 416 

Young (J.), jum., on watch seals, 74 


Z. on Fairford windows, 464 
Zotten, its Thi.ving Castle, 435 











